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| RED ROCK. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
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| ny “* ‘has finished it, he finds in his mind a living community of acting, Thertieth 
| BB. Wese breathing, and vital men and women, and that is saying that ‘Red s¢housand. 
o. eT Rock’ is the work of a man of genuine artistic power. It is a con- 7 
Céinedinst. tribu_ion to our literature because it is real, because it deals with a 12”? $7.50 
| very dramatic period in American history.”"—7Ze Outlook. | 
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_ THE COLUMN AND THE ARCH TALES OF UNREST | 
| By W. P. P. LONGFELLOW By JOSEPH CONRAD. 12mo. $5.25. 
With 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. $2.00. “Crowned ” one of the three best books ot 1898 by The Acad- 


emy, which says: “It is Mr. Conrad’s achievement to have 

“It is no disparagement of other American writers who have | brought the East to our very doors, not only its people—others 
devoted themselves to architectural criticism to say that Mr. | have done that conspicuously well—but its feeling, its glamour, | 
Longfellow is the most authoritative of all.”"—New York | its beauty and wonder.” 
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| “It contains the theories and opinions of one of the keenest “ This is a charming romance in which art and love and ad- 
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| choice English style of which he was indeed a master.’— Ze | reader at all times seems to feel that he is reading of real 
Congregationalist. people.”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 
With 200 illustrations from drawings by the Author. Seventh Thousand. Square 12mo. $2.00 


“There is nothing in modern story-telling which equals the tale of the capture of the pacing mustang... . In depicting 
animal life and character, Mr. Thompson has probably no peer in this country, and this delightful volume shows us that his pen 
is as mighty as his marvelous brush.”—New York A/ai/ and Express. 
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1000 Dozen 


Handkerchiels 


Rigistered Trade Mark For Men and Women 


‘*At the Linen Store’”’ 
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Handkerchiefs, 14 and % inch | ° 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
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The event of last 
week in Congress 
was the discussion 
and vote upon the Bacon and McEnery 
resolutions, defining to some extent our 
policy for the Philippines. Several Sena- 
tors, it will be recalled, had supported the 
treaty only upon the understanding that 
such resolutions were to be voted upon; 
but when the treaty had passed, it turned 
out that some of its friends had not agreed 
to permit such a vote. For several days 
it looked as if no such vote would ever 
be reached; but on Saturday before last, 
in some unexplained way, no one objected 
when Senator Mason, at the close of a 
speech declaring that our contemptuous 
attitude toward our recent allies was the 
cause of the present war, asked for unani- 
mous consent that a vote should be had 
on the pending resolution the following 
‘Tuesday. At the time, many Senators 
believed that the pending resolution was 
that introduced by Senator McEnery, 
merely declaring that it was not the pres- 
ent intention of Congress to give the 
Filipinos the rights of citizenship, or their 
products the right of free entry into our 
markets. It proved, however, that the 
question pending was this resolution as 
amended by a clause proposed by Sena- 
tor Bacon, pledging to the Philippines 
virtually the same policy we have pledged 
for Cuba. Several Senators not present 
when the unanimous agreement for a vote 
was reached were so much opposed to 
defining the Nation’s attitude that they 
threatened to prevent action despite this 
agreement. ‘They proved, however, to be 
too few to accomplish this purpose, and 
at the time set the vote was taken, first, 
of course, on the Bacon amendment, and 
then on the McEnery resolution. As the 
wording of these two measures is essen- 
tial to the full understanding of the dis- 
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cussion and vote, we report them entire. 
The resolution read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
wn Congress assembled, Vhat by the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Spain it is not in- 
tended to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands into citizenship of the 
United States, nor is it intended to permanently 
annex said islands as an integral part of the 
territory of the United States; but it is the 
intention of the United States to establish on 
said islands a government suitable to the wants 
and conditions of the inhabitants of said 
islands to prepare them for local self-govern- 
ment, and in due time to make such disposition 
of said islands as will best promote the inter- 
ests of the citizens of the United States and 
the inhabitants of said islands. 

And the amendment : 

Resolved further, That the United States 
hereby disclaim any disposition or intention to 
exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, 
or control over said islands, and assert their 
determination, when a stable and independent 
government shall have been erected therein, 
entitled in the judgment of the Government of 
the United States to recognition as such, to 
transfer to said government, upon terms which 
shall be reasonable and just, all rights secured 
under the cession by Spain,.and to thereupon 
leave the government and control of the islands 
to their people. 


ic) 


The discussion of the 
resolutions was almost 
entirely in the hands of 
the friends of the Bacon amendment. 
Senator Mason, of Illinois, did indeed op- 
pose its adoption, but only because that 
adoption would prevent the passage of 
any resolutions by both branches of Con- 
gress. In his criticism of the policy of the 
Administration he went quite as far as 
Senator Bacon; and he went even fur- 
ther when he declared that, in attacking 
Spanish rebels hundreds of miles away 
from our position at Manila, we were 
making “a war that is utterly unwarranted 
433 
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by any Act of Congress.” Senator Hoar 
and most of the supporters of the Bacon 
amendment condemned the McFnery res- 
olutions as worse than none at all for the 
restoration of good feeling. When the 
vote was taken, the supreme interest was 
in that upon the Bacon amendment. ‘The 
vote upon it stood 29 to 29-—or, counting 
pairs, 44 to 44. Four Republicans—Sen- 
ators Hale, Hoar, Perkins, and Quay— 
voted in its favor, while two Democrats— 
McEnery and Morgan—and four Silver 
Republicans—Kyle, Mantle, Stewart, and 
Teller—voted against it. Vice-President 
Hobart gave his casting vote against the 
amendment. The McEnery amendment 
was then passed by a vote of 26 to 22— 
some of the strongest friends and some of 
the strongest opponents of Philippine in- 
dependence voting on either side of the 
question. The fact that this resolution 
has no warm friend, except possibly its 
author, makes doubtful its consideration 
by the House. 





® 


The telling state- 
ment made by Chair- 
man Cannon, of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, that 
the deficit for this year would reach $159,- 
000,000 (not counting the $20,000,000 for 
the Philippines, which is certain to be 
appropriated, notwithstanding the point of 
order justly made against it last week), 
has not dismayed the supporters of the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill. Last week the most 
exciting debates in the House were over 
the attempts to pass this measure as a 
“rider” to the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill, while in the Senate the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has reported it as a 
rider to the River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion Bill. Inthe House the supporters of 
the Canal Bill came very near success, 
and were defeated only by the application 
of a rarely enforced rule against tacking 
new legislation upon a general appropria- 
tion bill. The friends of the canal were 
able to show that Mr. Cannon’s committee 
had itself violated this rule in making up 
the pending bill, and nearly half the mem- 
bers of the House voted to violate the 
rule again by reversing the Chairman’s 
decision against the consideration of the 
Nicaragua Canal amendment. In the 
Senate there are no such difficulties in the 
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way, and the Nicaragua Canal Bill as a 
rider to the River and Harbor Bill may 
prove stronger than as an independent 
measure. The River and Harbor Bill has 
for years been known as the “ pork-barrel,” 
because it contains some appropriation 
for the political benefit of nearly every 
member of Congress. This year’s bill is pe- 
culiarly full of jobs of this sort, and passed 
the House with only seven dissenting votes. 
The Senate amendments have made the 
measure worse than before from the stand- 
point of National economy, and at this 
writing it is reported that there is a 
chance that it may fail of final passage 
for this reason. ‘There is a chance also 
that some Senators will decide to obstruct 
the whole measure now that the Nicaragua 
Canal amendment has been added, or that 
Speaker Reed’s influence in the House will 
be effectually employed to defeat it. In 
the Senate four members of the Commerce 
Committee voted against the amendment, 
and a very small opposition, if determined, 
could prevent its passage during the few 
remaining days of the session. We need 
hardly add that, in our judgment, it would 
be better that both bills should fail, and 
that a special session of Congress should 
be called than that the corrupting method 
of forcing important bills through Con- 
gress by adding them as riders to other 
bills should be encouraged. 


® 


The House bill per- 
manently increasing 
the standing army to whatever force be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 troops the 
President may desire was kept for many 
days in the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, because of a tie between the 
Republican and Democratic members. 
Finally, however, Senator Hawley, the 
Chairman, tried to secure a favorable re- 
port by counting the absent Republican 
Senator—Mr. Proctor, of Vermont—in its 
favor. This effort was defeated by Sen- 
ator Cockrell, of Missouri, who showed that 
Senator Proctor had written him declar- 
ing his opposition to the House measure. 
The bill was therefore reported without 
recommendation, together with Senator 
Cockrell’s measure continuing the standing 
army for two years only at 62,500 troops, 
but permitting the President to increase this 
force by the enrollment of 37,500 natives 
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of the tropical islands in whick. our troops 
are now stationed. Against the Cockrell 
bill Secretary Alger has issued a state- 
ment declaring that its passage would 
leave the army with a totally insufficient 
force of staff officers. On this technical 
question it is not known how many Dem- 
ocrats will support Senator Cockrell’s 
measure, but as to the size of the standing 
army and the duration of its increase most 
Democrats and Populists believe that the 
Missouri Senator has gone quite far enough 
or much too far in acceding to the de- 
mands of the Administration. ‘The con- 
flict over the Army Bill now threatens an 
extra session of the new Congress after 
March 4. 


® 


The Military Com- 
mission appointed 
as a court of inquiry by the President to 
investigate the charges preferred by Gen- 
eral Miles in regard to the beef furnished 
to the army has been organized, and the 
first sessions of the court were held in 
Washington on Monday. General Miles 
was the first witness to appear before the 
court; we must defer until next week a 
summary of his testimony. It is under- 
stood that the court will visit the estab- 
lishments of the contractors who have 
furnished the beef, and will examine all 
the processes employed in detail. Mean- 
while a letter to General Miles has been 
made public, written by Mr. Samuel Ham- 
mond, the President of the Butchers’ 
Board of Trade of San Francisco, in which 
it is asserted positively that “ to preserve 
meat killed in the manner employed by 
the giant meat trust, chemicals must be 
used.” Mr. Hammond also calls attention 
to the fact that in a recent trial of an Oak- 
land butcher named Sampson, who sup- 
plied the goods of what Mr. Hammond 
calls the “ Meat Trust” to soldiers at 
Camp Barrett, it appeared in sworn testi- 
mony that “ meat bearing the Govern- 
ment tag had in it enormous abcesses full 
of pus, the bacillus of tuberculosis, and 
other diseased matter.” This he adduces 
to show that Government inspection is 
not conclusive. These statements are so 
astounding and extraordinary that they 
should not readily be accepted without 
investigation ; but it would seem to be a 
proper matter for the inquiry of the court. 


The Military Commission 


There has been little mili- 
tary news of importance 
from Manila during the 
past week. Skirmishes have occurred in 
several instances between the insurgent 
forces and our lines, including one near 
Iloilo; but there has been nothing like a 
serious engagement, and no great loss on 
either side. The insurgents appear to be 
strengthening their positions, and des- 
patches indicate at least a possibility of 
another battle taking place before long. 
Washington semi-official statements indi- 
cate that the campaign in the Philippines 
will be pushed systematically, and that 
small forces will be sent on gunboats to 
the more important places throughout the 
islands. The news from Havana indicates 
that the Cuban Assembly, the very exist- 
ence of which is a political anomaly, as it 
neither has nor attempts to exercise any 
representative or legislative powers, has 
become reconciled to General Gomez’s 
acceptance, in its name, of the payment ot 
$3,000,000 by the United States to Cuban 
soldiers. It is said that an agitation is 
on foot asking General Brooke to form a 
new representative assembly through a 
popular election; such a mo, ment is 
obviously premature, and will have no 
result. The disagreeable misunderstand- 
ing which occurred over the funeral of 
General Garcia has been shown to be 
purely a series of mistakes; and the bad 
feeling aroused by the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from the funeral has apparently en- 
tirely subsided. On Friday of last week 
General Brooke reviewed nearly 15,000 
American troops. A _ discovery which 
throws light on the Spanish methods of 
government in Havana has been that of 
very extensive frauds as to water taxes in 
Havana. It has been shown that the city 
has lost about $80,000 a year through 
householders surreptitiously using the 
city water without paying for it, by 
connivance with the ward magistrates or 
alcaldes. 


The Philippines 
and Cuba 
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President McKinley’s 
appointment of Mr. 
Samuel J. Barrows, at present a Massa- 
chusetts Congressman, to the office of 
Librarian of Congress meets the general 
approval of press and people. It is re- 
ported that the President desired to ap- 
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point to this important position Mr. Her- 
bert Putnam, cf the Boston Library, but 
as the United States Government cannot 
pay as good a salary for the responsible 
supervision of its National Library as can 
the municipality of Boston for its Public 
Library, Congress is deprived of the pos- 
sibility of securing one of the most expert 
and most thoroughly trained librarians in 
the world. While Mr. Barrows has not 
had the same technical training, it is true 
that there are other qualifications nearly 
or quite as essential, and with these Mr. 
Barrows is unquestionably endowed to 
an exceptional degree. He is a man of 
scholarly tastes and of thorough educa- 
tion; has had a long experience as a 
journalist and editor ; possesses in an emi- 
nent degree tact, executive ability, and a 
practical knowledge of affairs, and has 
sound ideas on the requisites for public 
service ; while the fact that he has been a 
member of Congress will make his rela- 
tions with that body easy and pleasant. 
There is no fear that Mr. Barrows will 
consent to make himself the tool of politi- 
cal office-mongers; there is every reason 
to believe that he will so administer his 
office as to make the Library of Congress 
of National and educational benefit. 


® 


Next to the refusal of 
the English Parliament 
to attempt to legislate 
against ritualistic practices—a_ refusal 
which met the full approval of the great 
Nonconformist majority in the Liberal 
party, because Nonconformists believe that 
the remedy is not in legislation, but in dis- 
establishment—the most important inci- 
dent in the House of Commons since the 
reading of the Queen’s Speech has been 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s utter- 
ance on the House of Lords. Mr. La- 
bouchere had moved an amendment to 
the address from the throne to the effect 
that the House of Commons might by a 
mere majority vote pass a bill over the 
veto of the House of Lords, but only at a 
subsequent session of Parliament. Mr. 
Walton, a Liberal member from Leeds, 
proposed a far less radical amendment, 
merely declaring that the power now pos- 
sessed by the House of Lords of over- 
ruling the decision of the House of Com- 
mons demands the urgent attention of 
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Parliament. Upon this the new Liberal 
leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
said: “On patriotic and constitutional 
grounds the ‘situation is full of danger, 
and no dispassionate man can deny the 
anomaly and absurdity of a House of 
Lords in the face of a representative sys- 
tem of government. The Liberals desire 
to guard the rights of the representative 
chamber, while leaving to the House of 
Peers a reasonable power of criticism and 
advice.” ‘This, despite the fact that both 
amendments were rejected by a decisive 
majority, is a noteworthy indication of the 
present attitude of the Liberal party, and 
a warning of possible future legislation. 
On the question of Irish Home Rule the 
Libéral leader intimated that he did not 
consider it the duty of a minority party to 
press such a measure under present cir- 
cumstances. 


& 


The publication of a 
private letter written 
by Chief Justice Chambers, of Samoa, 
giving a picturesque account of the recent 
troubles there, was perhaps a little in- 
judicious, because the letter rather unnec- 
essarily expressed opinions as to the 
future of Samoa which are not likely to 
have a conciliatory effect on Germany. 
Justice Chambers quite correctly points 
out the weakness of such a tripartite 
protectorate as now exists, and asserts 
that either the United States or Great 
Britain must annex the islands. His own 
preference appears to be in favor of Great 
3ritain’s assuming entire control, although 
he intimates that Great Britain itself might 
very likely prefer to see the United States 
in possession. ‘This utterance not un- 
naturally has provoked some hostile feel- 
ing in Berlin, and Justice Chambers’s 
plain and detailed charges against the 
German Consul and the German Munici- 
pal President, of Apia, although to all 
appearance fully justified by the facts, 
also are ill received in Germany. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that the Germans in 
Samoa refused to recognize the authority 
distinctly conferred upon the Chief Justice 
by the Berlin Treaty, encouraged the 
followers of Mataafa to acts of violence. 
and to some extent even participated in 
that violence. The German Foreign Office 
authorities declare their firm intention of 
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maintaining treaty obligations, and by 
inference are willing to disown acts of 
their local representatives contrary to the 
treaty. No official or semi-official utter- 
ances inimical to this country have pro- 
ceeded from Berlin. There need be no 
fear of serious misunderstanding, pro- 
vided that it be clearly understood that 
as to the past the United States bases all 
complaints it may have to make distinctly 
upon the Berlin Treaty, which is the final 
law in this matter; and that as to the future 
any proposition about the government of 
Samoa is a subject, not for demands, but 
for amicable negotiation between the 
three nations concerned, acting (it is to be 
presumed) for the welfare of the islands, 
as well as for their own commercial and 
naval interests. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that the recent debate in the Ger- 
man Reichstag on the commercial and tariff 
relations between Germany and the United 
States was extremely friendly in tone. 


@ 


In Michigan, despite 
platform pledges, the 
Atkinson bill to tax railroad property at 
the same rate as real estate is again being 
blocked by the anti-Pingree Republicans 
in the Legislature. This faction has shown 
great strength since the Governor’s attack 
upon the President’s expansion policy 
and attempt to defeat the re-election of 
Senator Burrows. It has organized im- 
portant committees against the Governor, 
and has recently met his criticisms on its 
extravagance by putting forward an inves- 
tigation of the Governor’s expenditures. 
This movement, however, has reacted in 
the Governor’s favor, as the heavy item 
for postage, which was especially criticised 
in his accounts, proves to be due to his 
policy of answering every letter addressed 
to him, no matter what the station of the 
writer. In Wisconsin, also, bills are in the 
foreground to tax railroad property at the 
same rate as the property of individuals. 
For a good many years Wisconsin, like 
Michigan and Minnesota, has taxed rail- 
roads at a light rate on their gross earn- 
ings. The present demand that the rail- 
roads shall be assessed at the market 
value of their stocks and bonds, and 
taxed exactly like real estate, shows the 
persistence of the American demand 
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for the equal taxation of all property, 
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personal as well as real. In Indiana, 
where the railroads under this method 
are already taxed as much as the farms 
and homes, the present Legislature is at- 
tempting to reach other forms of personalty 
which have hitherto escaped their share 
of public burdens. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has gone tothe length of approv- 
ing a bill making the interest on bonds 
and other written obligations uncollecta- 
ble unless such documents are stamped 
by the assessor. This drastic method 
may prove effective, but it is less obvi- 
ously just than the English method of col- 
lecting all such taxes from the borrower, 
and requiring that he shall deduct the 
amount of the tax from the interest paid 
to the holder of the securities. In this 
way the loan is always taxed once and 
never more than once. California pursues 
this plan respecting mortgages, and it 
works splendidly both as regards the se- 
curing of revenue and the preventing of 
temptations to perjury. 


& 


The Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota has just 
enacted a law long needed, 
the passing of which must markedly raise 
that commonwealth in the estimation, of 
the other States of the Union. This new 
law provides that, after the first day of 
July next, it shall be necessary to live in 
the State twelve months in order to 
acquire a legal residence. For several 
years a period of only three months has 
been necessary, and this provision has 
invited hundreds of people from other 
States to live long enough in North 
Dakota to secure a divorce. The old 
law brought the better element of the 
State under disgrace. This element has 
for several years sought relief, but hitherto 
in vain. From’statements just published it 
appears that the people seeking divorce, 
many of whom have unlimited wealth, 
have been spending about five hundred 
thousand dollars per year in the State, 
mainly in the few larger towns. A news- 
paper correspondent says that the average 
business man of one of the larger towns 
which he mentions will see the divorce 
colony disappear with regret. ‘The money 
which this colony brought into the State 
seems to have been the main obstacle to 
the repeal of the law. 


North Dakota's 
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The savings bank 
argument, so con- 
stantly put forward 
by those who deny the concentration of 
wealth, has received another striking refu- 
tation in the report just issued by the Sav- 
ings Bank Commissioners of Connecticut. 
These Commissioners reject the common 
supposition that because the working classes 
furnish the most of the depositors there- 
fore they own the bulk of the deposits, and 
in their report have shown conclusively 
its fallacy. ‘The working-class deposits, 
as everybody knows, generally range from 
a few dollars up to a few hundred, and as 
the average deposit in Connecticut is less 
than $400,the Commissioners might have 
found support for the supposition that 
the working classes owned the bulk of 
the money. They have, however, found 
on inquiry that the 49,000 deposits in 
excess of $1,000 aggregate $100,000,000, 
while the 316,000 deposits less than that 
sum aggregate but $63,000,000. They 
furthermore report that the tendency of 
the wealthy classes to lend their money 
through savings banks is rapidly increas- 
ing. Out of $7,500,000 increase in depos- 
its last year only $350,000—or less than 
5 per cent.—came from deposits less than 
$1,000, which the working classes are likely 
to own. The Commissioners find that a 
single depositor in the Norwich Savings 
Bank has $54,000 to his credit, and that 
another in the “ Dime ” Savings Bank of 
the same city has $43,000. In various 
parts of the State there are 271 deposits 
of more than $10,000. If the Commis- 
sioners had taken the trouble to lump 
together the deposits made by the same 
individuals in different banks, they might 
have shown a still more striking concen- 
tration. ‘The fact that there are in Con- 
necticut twice as many deposits as there 
are families indicates that there are as 
many “repeaters” as in Massachusetts, 
where it was found on investigation, as far 
back as 1873, that certain men of wealth 
had savings bank deposits in every part of 
the State while others would deposit many 
thousand dollars at the same time in a 
single bank, by placing $900 to their own 
credit, and then the same amount to them- 
selves as trustees for all the members of 
their family, and to A, B, C, D, E, etc., so 
as to avoid the legal restrictions on de- 
posits greater than $1,000. All these facts 
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do not militate in any way against the 
usefulness of savings banks to the working 
classes, for, no matter how small their 
share of the total deposits, the banks are 
of the highest value to them in promoting 
thrift and enabling families to become 
independent. The _ investigation does 
show, however, that the use of savings 
banks by the working classes must not be 
used as an argument for perpetuating dis- 
criminations in favor of savings banks de- 
positors, as against the owners of farms 
and homes. 


& 


A memorial has been pre- 
sented to Congress to es- 
tablish a Bureau of Domes- 
tic Science. The memorial calls attention 
to the vast outlays by the Government to 
investigate the source of food supplies and 
methods of production, and asks of what 
value this is if the food product is ruined 
in cooking through ignorance. This me- 
morial gives the history of the efforts of 
the National Pure Food Association, the 
Domestic Science Association, the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress, and the Woman’s 
Council to secure Government action in 
the establishment of a Bureau of Domestic 
Science in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture. To the New York Leg- 
islature a bill will be presented to establish 
an industrial training-school for girls, the 
school to be built on the cottage plan, and 
conducted on the family group system. 
This movement is supported by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 
8 

The New York State 
Department of Agricul- 
ture has for some time 
been conducting investigations of the food 
supplies sold and manufactured in the 
State. As a result of these investigations 
a bill is before the Legislature to prevent 
the sale of milk or other dairy products 
in which preservatives have been used, 
or adulterations that cheapen the cost of 
production. The investigations of the 
Department give conclusive evidence that 
borax, wood alcohol, and salicylic acid 
are used as preservatives in dairy products. 
At the hearing an interesting exhibit was 
shown by the Department. It included tea 
dust worth ten cents per pound but sold for 
forty ; ground plaster that had been ex- 
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tracted from flour; dough taken from cof- 
fee-beans ; ground pea-hulls from ground 
coffee ; catnip made of pumpkin and acid; 
paraffine extracted from butter; and in- 
disputable evidence of preservatives found 
in milk and butter. ‘The bill is opposed 
by chemists and the manufacturers of 
preservatives. The present dispute as to 
army supplies focuses public attention on 
the question of dairy and manufactured 
foods, and makes this question of pro- 
tecting foods from deleterious adulterations 
command from citizens the attention that 
it deserves. This bill also provides for 
further investigations, to be reported to 
the next Legislature. A further bill to 
create a commission to investigate the 
condition of the live stock of the State has 
been presented, but it is said that the 
Governor has expressed himself as op- 
posed to a commission, believing that the 
Agricultural Department and the State 
Board of Health are protecting the people. 


7 
The French Presidency 


The death of Félix Faure, the President 
of the French Republic, adds another 
chapter to the tragic history of the French 
Presidency. There have been six Presi- 
dents of the Republic. Carnot was assas 
sinated; Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, and 
Casimir-Périer were worried by their op- 
ponents into resigning before the expira- 
tion of their terms of office; and Faure, 
in the opinion of many, was worried into 
his grave, at the age of fifty-eight, by 
similar warfare. The politicians of France 
are even more partisan and the newspapers 
even more unscrupulous than those of 
America. At no time in French history 
has truthfulness been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the French people. Na- 
poleon was a colossal and unblushing liar, 
and never hesitated to use a falsehood to 
calumniate an enemy or support a friend ; 
a fact which has done but little to impair 
his reputation among either his friends or 
his foes in France. How far the motto 
that all is fair in war has been carried in 
that country is illustrated by the fact that 
in 1895 an attempt was made to drive M. 
Faure out of office by a threat to reveal 
a scandal against his wife unless he 
resigned. He faced the political black- 


mailers with unexpected courage, chal- 
lenged them to produce their scandal, 
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ccmpelled them to do so, and turned the 
scorn of the nation against the black- 
mailers, who had nothing to sustain their 
threat but the fact that the father of Mme. 
Faure had been a defaulter before her 
birth. The traducers, however, have con- 
tinued to ply their trade unabashed ; and 
even since M. Faure’s death they have 
given currency to the report that for some 
mysterious reason he was under the power 
of an anti-Semite paper, which made his 
life miserable and robbed him of political 
independence by its threats of some 
darkly hinted at personal or political 
secret. In the absence of very clear 
statements, supported by very conclusive 
proofs, all such stories may be safely dis- 
regarded as falsehoods, such as French 
political guerrillas do not hesitate to em- 
ploy in their warfare. 

These conditions, however, have rather 
aggravated than created the difficulties of 
M. Faure’s position, which were inherent 
in the French Constitution. In France, as 
in America, the President is elected for a 
term of years—the number being six ; but, 
as in England, his Ministers are dependent 
for their tenure of office on the legislative 
body, and are in effect, though not in 
form, selected by that body. ‘The result 
is that the French President has the 
responsibility of the American President 
without his power. Being elected by 
the State, he is regarded as its represent- 
ative and is expected to carry out its 
will ; but if the political majority changes 
in the State, as it is continually doing in 
France, he has to do so through instru- 
ments not of his choosing; and whenever 
the majority in the Chambers changes, it 
sets to work to force out of office the chief 
executive by foul means, since it cannot 
do so by means that are fair. In England 
the fact that the monarchy is a life office 
gives a certain stability to the govern- 
ment, while the motto, The king can do 
no wrong, has become, in the develop- 
ment of democracy, The king can do noth- 
ing. In America the fact that the Cabinet 
is responsible to the President, not to 
Congress, gives a certain stability of ad- 
ministration for at least four years. But 
in France, where there is neither a life 
executive nor a_ united administration, 
political revolutions succeed each other 
with monotonovs variety. That Félix 
Faure, under such circumstances, should 
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have retained both his office and the re- 
spect of the French people for four years 
speaks well for his ability. This is more 
notable because he was a self-made man, 
was born poor, had but a scant education, 
and belonged to the bourgeois class, hated 
with equal virulence by the Socialists on 
the one hand and by the old aristocracy 
on the other. 

M. Faure’s election in January, 1895, 
was a distinct if not a decisive defeat of 
the socialistic or radical Republicans. 
He was elected as a moderate or oppor- 
tunist, and an opportunist he remained. 
In the constant permutations of parties he 
has not been a partisan; his position on 
party questions has rarely been declared. 
He has remained President because he has 
not attempted also to be Prime Minister. 
He has been a consistent Republican ; it 
is certain that under his Presidency any 
attempt ata coup @’état by the army would 
have found in him a determined opponent ; 
and while it is said that his sympathies 
were with the anti-Dreyfus faction, we do 
not recall any official acts or any official 
utterances which identify him with either 
party in the present imbroglio. In short, 
he enjoyed the respect of all Frenchmen, 
except those who are unable to respect a 
man who retains his composure in a time 
of popular excitement—which is, it must 
be confessed, a considerable though we 
believe a diminishing class. His hold 
on the French people was undoubtedly 
greatly strengthened by his personal visit 
to the Czar of Russia in the summer of 
1897, and the resultant Dual Alliance be- 
tween France and Russia. The spectacu- 
lar method of bringing about this Alliance 
appealed to French sentiment, and the 
public recognition of the youngest repub- 
lic by the oldest absolutism in Europe 
gratified French pride. 

Emile Loubet, who was chosen to suc- 
ceed President Faure on Saturday by a 
majority vote in a joint session of the 
two Chambers held at Versailles, is, like 
Faure, a moderate Republican, and an 
opportunist in the sense that he subordi- 
nates other issues to the upholding of the 
Republic. In his whole career he has 
kept himself free from partisan excess of 
allkinds. In natural abilities he is probably 
the superior to M. Faure. Originally a law- 
yer, he has a genuine and earnest respect 
for the law, and his recent utterances show 
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that he would not readily permit force to 
usurp its place. While he has not been 
definitely classed either as a revisionist 
or an anti-revisionist in the Dreyfus issue, 
it is certain that his election is regarded 
with bitter displeasure by the extremists 
among the anti-Dreyfusites; and, con- 
versely, those who fear that the courts are 
in danger of being subordinated to the 
demands of military power regard the 
choice of M. Loubet as an excellent augury 
for the immediate future of the Republic. 
The violence of men like Dérouléde and 
Cassagnac, and the epithets hurled at M. 
Loubet by acertain portion of the French 
press, constitute the best possible proof of 
the wisdom of the choice of the two 
Chambers. The rioting of Sunday is not 
likely to be repeated, and was more an 
outburst of ill feeling than a serious 
attempt at revolution. The attempts 
to connect M. Loubet’s name with the 
Panama scandal are of no force, as no 
one in France believes that he was per- 
sonally smirched in that affair, and the 
sole basis of this attack lies in the fact 
that some members of the Cabinet which 
M. Loubet formed in 1892 were under 
suspicion. His long friendship for Carnot 
is an indication of his character as a poli- 
tician. Nothing could be saner and more 
to the point than the new Presidgnt’s 
only utterance since the election : “ France 
and the Republic are inseparable. All 
anti-republican opinions are free, unless 
leading to acts against the Republic. I 
shall govern in a republican sense only. 
I have given proofs in my long’ political 
career that I am neither a place-hunter, 
ambitious, nor overriding. Brought up in 
the study of the law, I will be its single- 
minded servant. The Elysée is a post of 
duty.” 

That France should have chosen quietly 
and easily so well-balanced and conserva- 
tive a man as M. Loubet in the midst of 
the present excitement goes far to show 
that, despite all the instability and excitabil- 
ity of the French populace, and despite all 
the defects of French political methods, 
there is yet a strong element of stability 
in the French Republic. After all, the 


Republic has lasted nearly thirty years 
without a serious attempt at revolution, 
has encountered many severe blows with- 
out going under, and has more than once 
shown extraordinary elasticity and tenacity. 
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/Ahe President’s Speech 

The President’s speech in Boston last 
week before the Home Market Club is sig- 
nificant because it is the first official and 
explicit declaration of his views respecting 
the Philippine problem. In this speech he 
vigorously repudiates imperialism, while 
absolutely assuming on behalf of the Nation 
full responsibility for the establishment 
of good government in the Philippines as 
in Cuba. His argument is one with 
which the readers of The Outlook are 
familiar. “ ‘There is universal agreement 
that the Philippines shall not be turned 
back to Spain. No true American con- 
sents to that. Even if unwilling to accept 
them ourselves, it would have been a 
weak evasion of manly duty to require 
Spain to transfer them to some other 
power or powers, and thus shirk our own 
responsibility.” Such acourse would also 
have involved serious international com- 
plications. It was equally impossible to 
submit “that they should be tossed into 
the arena of contention for the strife of 
nations, or be left to the anarchy and chaos 
of no protectorate at all.” We could not 
leave them without an established govern- 
ment and in a state of anarchy, and justify 
ourselves to our own conscience or before 
the tribunal of mankind. This elision of 
possible alternatives leaves the country 
facing the responsibility which the Presi- 
dent assumes in a spirit which seems to 
us wholly admirable. In dealing with that 
problem he declares that our concern is 
“not for territory or trade or empire, but 
for the people whose interests and destiny, 
without our willing it, have been put in 
our hands.” In fulfilling that responsi- 
bility we cannot first either ask their con- 
sent or ask for their views. ‘ Indeed, can 
any one tell me in what form it could be 
marshaled and ascertained until peace 
and order, so necessary to the reign of 
reason, shall be secured and established ? 
A reign of terror is not the kind of rule 
under which right action and deliberate 
judgment are possible.” 

Repudiating imperialism and at the 


same time assuming responsibility for the 
establishment of good government in the 
islands in which we have destroyed the 
only government that existed, he lays on 
Congress the responsibility of determining 
how this duty shall be fulfilled. 


“I do 
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not intrude upon the duties of Congress, or 
seek to anticipate or forestall its action. 
. . » Congress will have the power, and I 
am sure the purpose, to do what in good 
morals is right and just and humane for 
these peoples in distant seas... . This 
whole subject is now with Congress, and 
Congress is the voice, the conscience, and 
the judgment of the American people. 
Upon their judgment and conscience can 
we not rely? I believe in them, I trust 
them. I know no better or safer human 
tribunal than the people. . . . No imperial 
designs lurk in the American mind. ‘They 
are alien to American sentiment, thought, 
or purpose. Our priceless principles un- 
dergo no change under a tropical sun. 
They go with the flag.” 

Throughout this speech the President 
seems to The Outlook absolutely right 
and his position absolutely unassailable. 
It is possible that his faith in Congress is 
too implicit ; but, if the American people 
as represented in Congress do not consti- 
tute an absolutely safe tribunal, it is the 
only tribunal we have, and the President 
is right in referring to that tribunal the 
determination of our future policy. Those 
who criticise him, now for executive action 
in the Philippines, now for his refusal 
to determine what legislative action in 
the future shall be, fail to recognize 
the limitations of his responsibility, as 
determined by the Constitution. It is 
the business of the President to execute 
the will of the people as represented by 
Congress. Congress declared war. It 
was the duty of the President either to 
resign his office or to prosecute the war 
with vigor, and, when it drew to its close 
to formulate a treaty, negotiate it with 
Spain, and submit it to the Senate for 
ratification or rejection. In all this he has 
simply done what the Constitution made 
it his duty to do—executed the will of 
the people represented by their delibera- 
tive body. It is now equally his duty to 
leave it for the people, through their de- 
liberative body, to determine what shall be , 
the relations of the United States to the 
territory which is not now annexed to the 
United States but is under its authority 
as the result of the war. When those 
deliberations have been had and a decis- 
ion has been reached, it will then be his 
duty to carry that decision into effect. 
It is not his duty to anticipate them, or to 
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dictate a policy to Congress for it to 
execute. 

In all the perplexities of the situation— 
the uncertainty respecting the character 
of Aguinaldo and his forces, the kind of 
government or no-government which he 
would give to the islands if his authority 
were recognized by us, the real desires of 
the Filipinos of character and standing, 
and the extent to which they are repre- 
sented by the demands of the self-con- 
stituted Dictator or Emancipator, which- 
ever he may be—one thing is absolutely 
certain: this, namely, that we have suc- 
ceeded to the only de facto government of 
those islands, and that all the responsi- 
bilities of government rest upon us. We 
cannot rid ourselves of them, however 
much we might wish to do so. The insur- 
rection against Spanish authority had come 
to a temporary cessation if not to an end. 
Aguinaldo had left the Philippines before 
our war with Spain began. He would 
not now be in Luzon if we had not taken 
him there. We are doubly responsible 
for the government of the islands : respon- 
sible because we destroyed the previously 
existing government, that of Spain, re- 
sponsible because we imported Aguinaldo 
from his exile into the islands and con- 
ferred upon him power to revivify the 
defunct revolution. 

Under these circumstances we have no 
right to take any risks. We have no right 
to leave the lives and properties of peace- 
ful and orderly residents of the Philip- 
pines, native or foreign, dependent upon 
the chance of Aguinaldo’s will and ability 
to protect them. We cannot trust the 
well-being of those whose guardians we 
are to an untried and unknown power. On 
the other hand, America is not untried 
or unknown. Aguinaldo could have safely 
trusted the welfare of the islands in the 
hands of his American allies. His _ per- 
sonal ambition might not have been sat- 
isfied. but his patriotic ambitions would 
not have been imperiled. At present we 
have fallen heir to the d facto govern- 
ment of the islands. The American Gov- 
ernment is the only Government there is. 
The President is not making war on the 
Filipinos; he is establishing order and 
dispersing an armed force whose existence 
is a peril to public safety. After order is 
established and peace secured, it will then 
be both our duty and our interest to as- 
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certain the wishes of that proportion of the 
population who possess the interest and 
the ability to determine what policy will 
secure to civilization the islands of the 
archipelago, and to co-operate with them 
in securing that end. All that is neces- 
sary, when that time comes, is to remem- 
ber and maintain the principle enunciated 
by the President, “ Our priceless principles 
undergo no change under a tropical sun.” 
If the action of the legislative body is 
dominated by that spirit, the ultimate re- 
sults can be only beneficial to the Fili- 
pinos, whatever burdens they may for the 
time lay upon the American people. 


@ 


Washington’s First Annual 
Address 


A great deal of stress has been laid on 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and _ per- 
haps a too literal compliance with its coun- 
sels has been sometimes urged by men 
who have not sufficiently considered the 
changes in conditions which a century 
of National progress has brought~about. 
The first Annual Address appears to us 
equally worthy of consideration, and some 
of its recommendations equally worthy of 
the Nation’s consideration. Brief as it is 
in comparison with the modern document- 
ary histories issued under the title of 
Presidential Message, it is too long to be 
printed here in full, and we content our- 
selves with reproducing certain of its 
recommendations which are not untimely 
even in 1899: 


Among the many interesting objects which 
will engage your attention, that of providing 
for the common defense will merit particular 

regard. To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace. 

A free people ought not only to be armed, 
but disciplined, to which end a uniform and 
well-digested plan is requisite ; and their safety 
and interest require that they should promote 
such manufactories as tend to render them 
independent of others for essential, particularly 
military, supplies. 

The proper establishment of the troops which 
may be deemed indispensable will be entitled 
to mature consideration. In the arrangements 


which may be made respecting it, it will be of 
importance to conciliate the comfortable sup- 
port of the officers and soldiers with a due 
regard to economy. . . 

The interests of the United States require 
that our intercourse with other nations should 
be facilitated by such provisions as will enable 
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me to fulfill my duty in that respect in the 
manner which circumstances may render most 
conducive to the public good ; and to this end 
that the compensations to be made to the per- 
sons who may be employed should, according 
to the nature of their appointments, be defined 
by law, and a competent fund designated for 
defraying the expenses incident to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. .. . 

Uniformity in the currency, weights, and 
measures of the United States is an object of 
great importance, and will, I am persuaded, be 
duly attended to... . 

I saw with peculiar pleasure at the close of 
the last session the resolution entered into by 
you expressive of your opinion that an adequate 
provision for the support of the public credit 
is a matter of high importance to the national 
honor and prosperity. In this sentiment I en- 
tirely concur; and to a perfect confidence in 
your best endeavors to devise such a provision 
as will be truly consistent with the end, I add 
an equal reliance on the cheerful co-operation 
of the other branch of the Legislature. It 
would be superfluous to specify inducements 
to a measure in which the character and per- 
manent interests of the United States are so 
obviously and so deeply concerned, and which 
has received so explicit a sanction from your 
declaration. 

I. “To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” For America in 1899 there is 
practically no danger of war by land. 
The occasional Indian émeutes can hardly 
be dignified by so grave a word; but if 
so, to be prepared for them would be 
the best method to prevent them. The 
Outlook is gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that to transfer the care and cus- 
tody of the Indian Reservations to the War 
Department would be a measure in the 
interest of peace ; that army officers would 
be disinclined to provoke a conflict which 
might lead to an Indian war in which 
there is much discomfort, some peril, and 
no glory; and that the presence of and 
superintendence by a military force would 
of itself guard against danger of outbreak. 
Our chief peril of war, apart from the 
Indians, in so far as there is any, comes 
not by land but by sea, and calls less for 
an enlarged army than for an efficient and 
adequate navy. How large it should be 
for the protection of a commerce which 
we have reason to hope will follow close 
on the heels of our manufactures it is for 
experts to say; but we may be sure that 
Washington would recognize the necessity 
of a navy quite adequate for the protec- 
tion of our coasts at home, and of our 
honor, our colonies, and our citizens 
abroad. 


II. The principle of protection for home 
industry which Washington urges seems 
to us well worthy of being restated. It 
has certainly been lost sight of in recent 
years. On the one hand, we have had 
the advocates of free trade, urging, if not 
the abolition of the custom-house, such 
adjustment of the tariff as would secure 
the largest revenue with the least friction, 
regardless of results in domestic industry. 
On the other hand, we have had clamor. 
ous bounty-seekers, from the iron manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania to the second- 
class tailors of New York, crowding about 
the door of Congress eager for legislation 
which will compel Americans to buy of 
American shopkeepers at whatever prices 
American shopkeepers choose to charge. 
With that moderation so characteristic of 
one who never lent himself to faction, 
Washington recommends, by implication, 
such a tariff, and only such, as may be 
necessary to render us independent of 
other nations, especially in time of war. 
It is not necessary here to apply this 
principle in detail; it must suffice to in- 
dicate that protection adjusted on this 
principle would apply only to the neces- 
saries of life. It would leave books, pic- 
tures, and sculpture absolutely free. It 
would leave the natural products of the 
earth free. It would put no duty on 
timber, since the less incentive we give to 
our lumbermen to cut our timber down, 
the more we preserve our timber, and there- 
fore the more independent of other nations 
we remain. If duties were levied on lux- 
uries, as in our judgment they should be, 
as on laces, diamonds, wines, and the like, 
it would be, not for the sake of protec- 
tion, but for the sake of revenue only, and 
therefore they would be adjusted solely 
with reference to getting the largest rev- 
enue with the least friction and expense 
of collection. 

III. What Washington would regard as 
the proper establishment of the troops, 
and the proper adjustment of the army 
with reference to the comfort of the off- 
cers and the men, is indicated by his own 
arrangement of the commissariat depart- 
ment when he took command of the colo- 
nial forces at the siege of Boston, We 
quote from Trevelyan’s “ History of the 
American Revolution ;” 


The Massachusetts soldier received ever 
day a pound of bread, half a pound of beef, 


ee 








and half a pound of pork, together with a pint 
of milk, a quart of “good spruce or malt 
beer,” and a gill of peas or beans. A pound 
and a quarter of salt fish was substituted for 
the meat on one day in the seven. Every 
week there were served out half a dozen 
ounces of butter and half a pint of vinegar (if 
vinegar was to be had) to each of the men, and 
one pound of good common soap among six 
of them. 
This was three months after the battle of 
Lexington, and only one month after Wash- 
ington had taken command. We cannot 
but wonder what he would have said to 
the excuse offered for the bad food, un- 
sanitary camps, and unfit clothing given 
to the soldiers in the name of a country 
so rich in all material resources and so 
full of resourceful energy as America in 
1898—the excuse that we were not pre- 
pared for war and had not time to feed, 
clothe, and shelter properly our suddenly 
assembled vclunteers. 

IV. If in 1790 it was desirable that 
“ our intercourse with other nations should 
be facilitated,” and, to that end, competent 
representatives secured and competent 
salaries provided, it is immensely more 
important in 1899. Diplomacy has made 
great advances since that time; trade and 
commerce have developed even more rap- 
idly. Our Ministers abroad have gener- 
ally been men fitted to do honor to the 
country which they represented ; but it 
cannot be doubted that Washington would 
recommend that the principles, if not the 
methods, of Civil Service Reform should 
be applied to our consular service, and 
that only men either specially trained for 
that service, or fitted for it by successful 
business careers at home, and familiar 
with the language of the country to which 
they were accredited, should be appointed. 

V. Uniformity in currency and adequate 
provision for the support of the public 
credit is almost as much a desideratum 
now as when Washington urged this upon 
the attention of Congress a hundred years 
ago. It is truethat a National banking sys- 
tem has given a gvasé uniformity to our cur- 
rency. But this uniformity is far from being 
either substantial or assuredly permanent. 
Bank notes of different character circulate, 
to which popular credit gives an equal 
value ; but that equal value is dependent 
on the good pleasure of the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury. . Part of these 
are payable in gold, part in silver; part 
arelegaltender, partarenot. Ifa President 
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should elect—as under the law a President 
might—to pay the notes issued by the Gov- 
ernment in silver at his option, instead of in 
gold on the option of the payee, there would 
be instantly an end, for the time being, if not 
permanently, of the uniformity of our cur- 
rency. And though now our public credit 
is probably as good as that of any civilized 
nation excepting England, with the ques- 
tion still unsettled by any legislative act 
whether gold or silver, or gold and silver 
alternately, is the basis of our paper cur- 
rency, no one will venture to affirm that 
this credit is not liable to serious peril at 
any time. If an anti-protection, an anti- 
corporation, or an anti-expansion enthusi- 
asm should carry into the Presidential 
chair a representative of the Bryan De- 
mocracy, both the public currency and 
the public credit would be dependent upon 
his administrative acts and independent 
of any precedent act of Congress. 

Washington’s first Annual Message in 
its brevity and directness is a model which 
the Presidents of our later epoch might 
study to advantage ; and these five prin- 
ciples embodied in that message might 
well serve as sound principles for any 
political party in our own time. 
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Health and Courage 


In an age which doubts the reality of 
the spiritual life, and so takes from men 
the supreme hopes, he who is eager to live 
by the truth and not by current opinion 
will simplify his problem by analyzing the 
pessimism in which he finds himself. So 
far as depression has its source in a clear 
vision of facts, it will give him serious 
thought; so far as it is the product of 
physical, mental, or spiritual exhaustion, 
of mere fashion, of disease, of evil living, 
of egotism, or of sentimentalism, he may 
dismiss it as of no consequence. It may 
have psychological interest of a rare kind ; 
it may be full of disclosures of tempera- 
mental quality and morbid experience ; 
but it is not a factor in the problem of a 
man’s relation to the order in which he 
finds himself. It may teach him much 
regarding the consequences of violating 
the laws of life; it can teach him little 
regarding the meaning and value of life. 
It is well to remember that men some- 
times lose their way for a whole generation, 
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and that art often forsakes the line of 
sound and noble development for long 
periods of time. It is never wise to ignore 
the tendencies in the society about us, but 
it is often wise to resist them. They may 
seem irresistible at the moment, and the 
sensitive are perplexed and the impres- 
sionable swept away by them; but they 
may be mere eddies on the surface of the 
stream. The main current may be mov- 
ing in a very different direction ; and it is 
the main current which is significant. A 
man must live in his age and enter deeply 
into its life, but he must also be above it. 
“The Artist,” says Schiller, “ it is true, is 
the son of his time ; but pity him if he be 
its pupil, or even its favorite! Let some 
beneficent deity snatch him, when a suck- 
ling, from the breast of his mother, and 
nurse him with the milk of a better time ; 
that he may ripen to a full stature beneath 
a distant Grecian sky. And having grown 
to manhood, let him return, a foreign 
shape, into his century; not, howéver, to 
delight it by his presence, but dreadful, 
like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it.” 


If the philosophy of pessimism were 
true, and life were one long irony— 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste 

And Lo! the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from— 





the attitude and spirit of pessimism would 
be essentially ignoble. The brave man 
may see clearly that his situation is hope- 
less, but he neither laments nor curses ; 
he sells his life for the highest price he 
can exact. If Fate is to destroy him, Fate 
shall not succeed easily; it shall pay the 
full price of a brave soul. A great deal 
of modern literature has been essentially 
ignoble, because it has defiled life or 
cheapened it with useless outcries, or vul- 
garized it by cowardice. It has degraded 
humanity by selecting the base, the un- 
wholesome, and the foul as representative 
and typical. It was the weakness of the 
older romanticist that he chose only the 
significant, the striking, and the dramatic, 
and, by excluding the commonplace, gave 
his picture a color above the truth. It 
has been the vice of some Naturalists 
that, while calling themselves stern truth- 
lovers and dispassionate photographers, 
they have simply reversed this method, and 
given the world the results of a selection 
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quite as arbitrary and misleading. By 
excluding virtue, aspiration, and the play 
of the noble qualities, they have made 
men little better than beasts, and the earth 
a breeding-place of foulness. There is 
something ferocious in the treachery to 
their kind which some writers have re- 
vealed in their passionate endeavor to 
turn marble into clay, and to rob men of 
the saving quality of self-respect. The 
appearance of one pure woman or of one 
brave man gives the lie to these slanders 
of humanity, and byings out their essential 
baseness. If our fortunes were at their 
lowest, we should still be human, and the 
instincts of humanity ought to keep us 
from defaming our race. If we were 
doomed to die, we ought to die like gen- 
tlemen and not like ruffians. 


If conditions were as hopeless as the 
pessimists sometimes paint them, we should 
still have our honor ; and that could not be 
taken from us. If it were true that the 
battle is lost, we should have the great 
consolation of dying with faces toward 
the foe and with scorn of fear. The 
pessimism in which a great deal of modern 
art is steeped is the cursing of those who 
cannot look fate in the face. The air 
of .the last two decades has been filled 
with the cries of the panic-stricken, the 
defeated, the disheartened. ‘“ The old 
sources of hope are lost,” they tell us; 
‘the old leaders are shown to have been 
mistaken ; the old faiths were lies ; the old 
enthusiasms are dead: we are defeated 
and the cause is lost.’ Well, if there are 
those who believe all this, let them go to 
the rear in silence, and give their places to 
men who have courage even if they have 
lost hope. Cowardice is contagious, like 
other forms of disease, and this genera- 
tion has shown at times the influence of 
panic-fear. It has been assailed from all 
quarters by the cries of the sick, the mor- 
bid, the insane, to such a degree that its 
nerves have been shaken. Many of those 
who are fleeing, and cursing or lamenting 
as they flee, have never been on the firing 
line; they have caught the contagion of 
fear, and are striving to escape from they 
know not what. 


If the sick, the morbid, the insane, the 
egotists, and the cowards would go quietly 
to the rear, humanity would discover anew 
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the strength and the sweetness of life. The 
foe would still be in the field ; there would 
still be vicissitudes and chances of disas- 
ter; but there would be the majesty of a 
great cause, the consciousness of a noble 
opportunity, the sense of a supreme and 
compelling duty. When the brave are in 
command, it is easy to die, if death is the 
only alternative. Men do not need a bet- 
ter order of life ; they need health, and the 
courage which comes from health. Emer- 
son prayed for health and a day ; many men 
have the day, but lack the health. Here 
and there over the field a man of health 
makes his fight, and straightway men take 
heart, gather about him, charge with him, 
and die heroically by his side. Such men 
point the way and reveal the real condi- 
tions of life; they are the truth-tellers. If 
Christ possessed no other authority than 
that derived from his blameless and heroic 
life, his testimony might be set against 
that of all the morbid, the diseased, 
the blind, and the evil-minded who have 
borne witness to the futility of virtue and 
effort. In knowledge of life it is spiritual 
rectitude and insight which count; num- 
bers have no significance. If we are to 
suffer, let us suffer as He did, in sublime 
‘silence; if we are to be scourged and 
rejected, let us keep our spiritual dignity 
amid the squalor of sin; if we are to die, 
let us die for and with our race. Such a 
bearing plucks the bitterness out of sorrow 
and makes death a revelation of immor- 
tality. And such a bearing translates life 
into a speech full of spiritual reality and 
promise, 
° 


The Spectator 


The first use, particularly in writing, of 
a newly coined word, or of a commonplace 
word or trite phrase, hitherto avoided, 
forms one of the personal experiences of 
the Spectator that often leads him into 
psychological introspection. Why do we 
have a marked antipathy for certain 
words, seldom more than two or three, 
and as decided a preference for others 
of much the same meaning? Do we not 
know the favorite words of most of our 
favorite authors? Take Sexfocracy. When 
the Spectator, quite recently, made ac- 
quaintance with that word, he resolved 
never to use it—never to write it upon 
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the margin of his dictionaries. There 
was no such thing, quoth he,as “an au- 
tocratic sextocracy impeding the progress 
of a sex struggling for freedom.” Another 
illustration of what comes of undue haste 
in pronouncing upon the eligibility of new 
words. Sextocracy! Verily, was not that 
the very name for what had been name- 
less until then in his own case—the source 
of impediment in his intellectual progress 
a continual source of baffled aspiration ? 


@ 


Now, in the suburban town where the 
Spectator resides, there is a Woman’s 
Club—the consummate flower of that 
town’s highly intellectual and supremely 
cultured social life, the acknowledged 
inspiration and promoter of every move- 
ment tending to the higher education of 
woman; the sweep of its many depart- 
ments including a wide field of study and 
entertainment. As the press reporter is 
rigidly excluded from the meetings, the 
benefit of the sessions is limited to the 
one or two hundred members and the 
friends (women only) that they may in- 
vite—unless, like the Spectator, the ex- 
cluded by sex dine, as a rule, with moving 
spirits of the organization. 


& 


“The Ideal in Conversation” for the 
leading paper ; “‘ Coleridge the Ideal Con- 
versationist”’ to follow, with discussion 
of the rules of conversation—what an 
alluring programme, and how tantalizing 
the fragmentary report of the same! 
And, then, it had been conceded, in 
the treatment of the subject, that but 
for woman conversation would be a lost 
art, so prone were great talkers like 
Coleridge, Macaulay, Dr. Johnson, and the 
rest to discourse in monologue. But for 
the tactful interruptions of bright women, 
it was said, the monologists would be in- 
tolerable—praise them as, their listeners 
might. What a chance for improving the 
sex which threatens the destruction of con- 
versation! And yet no one told the story 
of Wordsworth and Rogers, after they had 
been to hear Coleridge talk. ‘ What 
a wonderful man Coleridge is!’ Words- 
worth had said, with bated breath. “ Won- 
derful indeed,” said Rogers. ‘ What 
depth of thought, what richness of expres- 
sion!” added Wordsworth. ‘“‘There’s noth- 
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ing like him that ever I heard,” responded 
Rogers. Then, after a pause, asked 
Rogers, ‘“ Pray, did you understand what 
he said about the Kantian philosophy ?” 
“Not precisely.” “Or the plurality of 
worlds?” ‘Can’t say that I did.” “In 
fact,” confidingly, “if the truth must out, 
I did not understand a syllable from one 
end of his monologue to the other.” “ No 
more did I,” whispered Wordsworth. 


® 


The Spectator had evidently betrayed 
that he was somewhat in sympathy with 
those whom eminent conversationists— 
even Madame de Staél—had not only 
wearied but sent asleep. There had been 
no note of criticism, evidently, in the study 
of Coleridge at the club. “The most 
charming conversationist since Pythag- 
oras”’ had been eulogized as seldom be- 
fore, and held up as the ideal par excel 
lence. Wow could the Spectator refrain 
from quoting what Carlyle had said of 
their idol? “He had not the least talent 
for explaining anything; you swam and 
fluttered in the mistiest wide unintelli- 
gible deluge of things.” “ It’s what Mrs. 
Carlyle may have said that we would care 
to know,” came promptly, with such a 
strong smack of “ sextocracy” that the 
Spectator had been surprised into asking 
if, as the club had agreed in discussion, 
a correct pronunciation was indispensable 
to the ideal conversationist, how it would 
have tolerated the om-m-mject and sum- 
m-myect that Coleridge was continually 
reiterating in emphasizing the heads of 
his discourse ? 





& 


That the importance of learning to 
speak well extempore had been properly 
emphasized seemed quite in order to the 
Spectator, and he was greatly interested 
in the long list of eminent personages that 
had been held up—all men—who could 
not speak “offhand” in public to save 
their lives, with amusing stories of their 
discomfiture when called upon, leading to 
a recognition of the importance of the 
early training of children in ready speech. 
And had any one told the story of Robes- 
pierre? There was the illustration the 
Spectator would have given—how Robes- 
pierre, when accused of aspiring to the 
dictatorship, must needs take a week to 
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write the defense that, after all, was power- 
less to save his head from the guillotine, 
as a quick, hot outburst might have done. 


@ 


After a thorough study of the Art of 
Conversation, it was announced that a 
Conversation upon Conversation would 
be held by the Club, members only to be 
admitted to the same. How could the 
Spectator help but feel the injustice ex- 
cluding his sex, so lamentably behind in 
conversational culture? He only sug- 
gested, when the dainty Compendium of 
Rules from eminent authorities was shown 
him, that Lowell’s beatitude should have 
been included: “ Blessed is he who has 
nothing to say and says it.” But club 
women, he was assured, were never with- 
out something to say. Was it not the 
mission of the club to teach them expan- 
sion? He was tempted to tell, but did 
not, what Goldsmith had said to Dr. John- 
son when they were discussing the writing 
of fables—the skill demanded in making, 
say, little fishes talk as they should. 
“Why, Dr. Johnson, if you were to make 
little fishes talk, they would talk like 
whales.” He was prepared to see Dr. 
Johnson’s_ rule for conversation given 
the place of honor in the Compendium: 
“ There must be, in the first place, knowl- 
edge; [then] command of words; imagi- 
nation to place thingsin such view as they 
are commonly seen in; and a presence of 
mind, and a resolution that is not over- 
come with failures. That is the happiest 
conversation where there is no competi- 
tion, no vanity, but a calm interchange of 
sentiment.” 


® 


That the Conversation proved disap- 
pointing, all in all, could not have been 
from lack of prearrangement in detail. 
Nothing that at the previous meeting had 
been emphasized as indispensable to a 
Conversation had been lacking—good 
English, logic, correct pronunciation, and 
courtesy ; but nevertheless, according to 
one of the committee, “it was very like 
an old-fashioned school dialogue—each 
speaking her part in turn.” ‘ In short,” 
added the Spectator, “it was ‘a calm in- 
terchange of sentiment.’”’ ‘“ The best of 


champagne will not bear standing long 
uncorked,” mused the Spectator aloud. 








Washington’s Farewell Address and a 
Century of American History 
By John Bach McMaster 
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LITTLE more than a hundred 

years ago, the first President of 

the United States completed his 
second term of office and retired for the 
time being from public life. His country- 
men, grateful for the signal services he 
had rendered them in an hour of need, 
would gladly have gone on electing him 
term after term indefinitely. But, quite 
content with two terms, he declined, and 
made his declination the occasion of a 
farewell address. Of the four and twenty 
men who since his day have been Chief 
Magistrates of the Republic, he alone with 
all propriety could venture on such a 
course. His position was unique. He 
stood at the very cradle of the Republic ; 
he had been its great leader in the seven- 
year struggle for the rights of man, and 
had come out of that struggle the fore- 
most soldier and the foremost American 
of his day. He had borne a part in the 
framing of that Constitution which did 
indeed “establish a more perfect -union,” 
and he had been called by the unanimous 
voice of his countrymen to the most diffi- 
cult task that has yet been assigned to 
any President—to the task of establishing 
a national government utterly unlike any 
which had ever existed on earth. “ My 
station,” said he to the crowd that saw him 
take office for the first time, ** my station is 
new. I walk on untrodden ground.” He 
did indeed walk on untrodden ground. 
The man who in our time comes to the 
Presidency finds his way made straight by 
customs, by usages, by traditions, prece- 
dents, old-established forms. But on 
Washington rested the solemn responsi- 
bility of creating precedents, of devising 
forms and usages, of so starting the young 
Republic on its way that its future career 
could not fail to be honorable to itself 
and beneficial to mankind. 

It was, therefore, no common occasion 
which brought forth that address, and 
no common experience which prompted 
Washington to lay down his guiding prin- 
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ciples and call on his countrymen to ob- 
serve them, as they hoped for the per- 
manency of the Republic. Has that call 
been heeded? Have the hopes and pur- 
poses of Washington been realized? Did 
the men and women of Revolutionary days 
toil and suffer all to no purpose? Did 
the soldiers who fell in the trenches at 
3unker Hill, who !anguished in the prison 
ships, who died in their rags at Valley 
Forge, give up their lives merely that there 
might be two English-speaking nations 
when previously there had been but one? 
Or were they instrumental in founding a 
nation whose existence has been produc- 
tive of lasting good to the human race? 

On the return of the day set apart to 
commemorate the birth and public serv- 
ices of Washington, who long before his 
death was hailed the Father of his Coun- 
try, we cannot do better than to seriously 
consider his Farewell Address and the 
advice contained in it. 

To understand that advice we must 
recall in outline the stormy times of his 
eight years of office. The Constitution 
under which he served as President had 
been adopted with great reluctance. The 
administration of government under it had 
produced two great parties, which, as time 
went on, became geographical in their 
character, and the warm supporters of two 
foreign powers engaged in deadly strife. 
The.strongholds of the Federalists were 
the commercial States of the East and 
the commercial centers of the Middle and 
Southern States. The strongholds of the 
Republicans were the agricultural regions 
of the Middle States and the Southern 
States in general. ‘The exclusiveness of 
the President ; the Senate sitting day after 
day in secret session; the black robes of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court; the 
financial system of the Administration, 
with its bonds, its National bank, its taxes 
and excise, were, in the opinion of the Re- 
publicans, so many unmistakable signs of 
monarchy and aristocracy, and so many 
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engines of corruption. ‘The Republicans, 
in the opinion of the Federalists, were 
levelers, socialists, French Jacobins. In 
the course of his second term Wash- 
ington had seen these two parties, called 
into existence by difference of opinion on 
domestic issues, take sides on foreign 
issues. He had seen the Federalists be- 
come warm supporters of Great Britain 
and the republicans of France. He had 
seen his countrymen around the sources 
of the Ohio rise in armed resistance to the 
execution of a tax law. He had seen a 
Minister of France defy his authority, 
issue letters of marque, send agents to the 
West to stir up war against a friendly 
power, create French admiralty courts on 
our very soil, and threaten to appeal from 
him to the people. He had seen atreaty, 
made with his authority, burned on the 
public streets and its negotiator hanged 
in effigy in a dozen towns and cities. He 
had been denounced for his proclamation 
of neutrality and all but censured by the 
House of Representatives, which had more 
than once sought to force him into a war 
with Great Britain ; and he had seenznore 
than one suggestion that the Potomac 
would be a good line of division for the 
two republics which must sooner or later 
exist on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was with feeling of no common sort, 
therefore, that he began his advice with a 
plea for the preservation of the Union as 
a whole. “The unity of government,” 
said he, “is dear to you. It is justly so; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the support of 
your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad, your safety, your property, of that 
very liberty you so highly prize. But, as 
it is easy to foresee that, from different 
causes and from different quarters, much 
pains will be taken and many artifices 
employed to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, it is of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your collective and 
individual happiness.” 

If this Republic was to accomplish the 
good for humanity he so fervently hoped 
it would, it must stand. But could a Gov- 
ernment of a people, by a people, for a 
people, spread over so vast an area, long 
endure? “Is there a doubt,” said he, 
“ whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? Let experience 
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solve it. ‘To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. It is well 
worth a full and fair experiment.” 

How, after a hundred years, has that 
full and fair experiment resulted? To 
the wise men of other lands endurance 
seemed impossible. In their eyes we did 
not possess one element of permanence. 
We had no established Church; there- 
fore we were an immoral and irreligious 
people. We had no king, no royal family ; 
therefere we knew not what loyalty 
meant. Wehadno nobility ; therefore we 
could not have a stable, well-balanced 
government. We had no entailed estates ; 
therefore property would not be safe. 
Our President was but a leader set up by 
the mob to do their will; therefore, not 
principle, not a high and honorable pur- 
pose, would guide us in our conduct to- 
wards foreign Powers, but the love of the 
almighty dollar, and the passing whims of 
the hour. But what a commentary has 
time made on this prophecy of failure! 
Where else on the face of the globe has 
man set up a government better or more 
stable than is provided by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Where else 
during the nineteenth century has prop- 
erty been safer? Where else has absolute 
religious toleration been combined with 
the deepest religious feeling and the high- 
est morality? What other form of gov- 
ernment, at any time, in any land, has 
ever been more firmly sealed in the affec- 
tions of the governed, has ever inspired 
greater loyalty, has ever prompted to 
greater personal sacrifice in moments of 
supreme trial ? 

And what a commentary has time made 
in the stability of those Old World mon- 
archies that flourished so finely a century 
ago! When Washington stood on the 
balcony of Federal Hall, and, in the pres- 
ence of the people of New York, took the 
oath of office, Spain owned Florida and all 
our Gulf coast, and, save the Oregon coun- 
try, all the vast region between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific. Mexico was 
hers, and Central America, and Cuba, and 
Porto Rico, and all of South America 
save Brazil. ‘To-day she does not own a 
foot of soil in one of them. Since Wash- 
ington was first inaugurated, Spain has 
been ruled by an absolute monarch, by a 
foreigner imposed by force of arms, by a 
constitutional government, by an absolute 
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monarch, and again by a constitutional 
government ; has repeatedly been torn by 
internal revolution, and has to-day upon 
her soil a pretender ready to seize her 
throne on the first chance that offers. 

Since Washington was first inaugurated, 
France has seen her nobility persecuted 
and murdered, her people slaughtered, a 
royal family led to the guillotine, and has 
been governed in rapid succession by a 
convention ; by the five Directors; by the 
three Consuls; by an Emperor ; by a citi- 
zen King; by a hereditary ruler; by the 
President of a republic; by an Emperor ; 
and is to-day once more a republic on a 
far more stable foundation. Austria and 
Germany have, since Washington’s day, 
become constitutional monarchies, and the 
whole political map of western Europe 
has suffered change. 

Meantime, the little republic over which 
he ruled has not merely lived to demon- 
strate the possibility of popular govern- 
ment, but has gone on growing in wealth 
and population and increasing in area, and 
becoming more truly a government by the 
people with each succeeding year. 

But we have gone further still in the 
realization of Washington’s ideals. ‘“ Pro- 
mote,” said he, in the Farewell Address, 
‘as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” Have we not done so? In 
what other land have private citizens 
poured out their wealth so unstintingly ? 
in what other country has the government 
lavished its land so bounteously? where 
else have States made such appropriations 
on behalf of education? ‘To-day our coun- 
try is covered with a network of free 
schools in which are taught nearly three 
times as many children as there were in- 
habitants in the whole United States in 
1800. Thirteen million pupils are to-day 
on the rolls of our public schools, and are 
taught by an army of 400,000 teachers, 
at an annual cost of $170,000,000. Our 
universities and colleges have increased 
from twenty-seven to four hundred and 
seven, and great tracts of the public do- 
main, far exceeding in their total extent the 
area of all New England,have been given 
by the Federai Government to aid “ institu- 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge.” 

“Observe,” said Washington, “ good 
faith and justice towards all nations.” 
Have we not done so? | We have been 
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the great champions of good faith and 
justice, and in the course of a century have 
inserted provision for arbitration in more 
than one hundred treaties. 

“ Avoid,” said Washington, “ the accu- 
mulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions in time of peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned.” Have we not done so? 
When our National debt wascreated in 1790 
by the funding of the Continental Congress 
debts and the assumption of those in. 
curred by the States in the war for inde- 
pendence, it was, in round numbers, $75,- 
000,000. The smallness of our revenues, 
the unforeseen expenses of a new and un- 
tried government, the Indian wars, and 
the troubles with France and Great Britain, 
increased these figures till the debt was 
$86,000,000, in 1802, The next year it 
fell to $77,000,000, and was raised by the 
purchase of Louisiana to $80,000,000, in 
1804. <A period of decrease then set in, 
and year after year the debt shrank 
steadily, till it was but $45,000,000 in 
1812. The war for “ Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights” now swelled it enor- 
mously, and in 1816 it amounted to $127,- 
000,000. Great as was the sum for those 
days, our forefathers went cheerfully to 
work to reduce it, and in 1835 had paid 
it to the last cent, save $37,000, of which 
evidence had been lost or physically de- 
stroyed, and which has never been called 
for to this hour. 

The panic of 1837 created $10,000,000 
of new debt, after which it went on rising 
and falling, never reaching $70,000,000, 
never so little as $3,000,000, till 1861, 
when it was $90,500,060. War for the 
Union now raised it to the enormous total 
of $2,845,000,000. To-day, at the end of 
another generation, it has fallen to less 
than one-half. 

“Toward the preservation of your gov- 
ernment,” said Washington, “and the 
permanency of your present happy state, 
it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregular oppositions to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be 
to effect in the forms of the Constitu- 
tion alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to under- 
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mine what cannot be overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest stand- 
ard by which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of a country.” 
Have we not been slow to change, alter, 
and amiend the Constitution? Since the 
day of its adoption, 1,742 amendments 
have been offered in Congress, providing 
for changes of every conceivable sort : for 
the election of Senators by the people ; for 
the veto of items in a general appropria- 
tion bill; the prohibition of polygamy ; 
the election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by direct vote of the people; the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women; the 
ratification of treaties by the House as 
well as by the Senate; the insertion of 
the name of God in the Constitution; the 
removal of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court on address of Congress; for a 
thousand other changes to suit the pass- 
ing notions of the hour. Yet of the 1,742 
proposed, but twenty ever passed to the 
States, and five of them were rejected. 
Recalling the treaty of alliance with 
France and its serious consequences to 
the young Republic, Washington warned 
his countrymen to beware of all alliances 
in future. “The great rule of conduct 
for us,” said he, “in regard to foreign 
nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little Ao//t/- 
cal connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let them 
be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here 
let us stop. Europe has a set of primary 
interests which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. . . . Our detached and distant 
situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. . . . Why forego the 
advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand on foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our des- 


tiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor, or caprice? It is our 
true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign 
world.” ‘This, too, has been regarded. 
The one experience with France was quite 
enough. Since the old French alliance 
went down in the stormy days of John 
Adams’s term, we have made no other, 
and the advice of the first President, re- 
stated over and over again by his succes- 
sors, has become an established principle 
of the Republic. ‘“ Peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations,” said 
Jefferson; “ entangling alliances with none.” 
“Our policy in regard to Europe,” said 
Monroe, “ is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers,” and the prin- 
ciple became part of his famous Doctrine. 

As we read the Farewell Address of 
Washington, and recall our National his- 
tory since his day, we may truly say that 
all he hoped, all he expected, has been 
fully attained. ‘The Union has not only 
been preserved but enormously expanded. 
Our form of government has not been 
changed. We have paid our debts with 
marvelous rapidity ; we have dealt justly 
with all nations, and have made entan- 
gling alliances with none. 

But we have done more than this. The 
advice of the Farewell Address is selfish. 
We are to do some things and not to do 
others because such conduct will preserve 
the Union and be conducive to the peace 
and happiness, prosperity and greatness, 
of our country and ourselves. In the 
course of the hundred years that have 
elapsed since the advice was written, we 
have made our land a home for millions 
of men and women of every variety of race 
and nation ; have developed political prin- 
ciples that have greatly affected all forms 
of government in the Old World and the 
New; have benefited every civilized man 
by our inventions, our discoveries, our 
mechanical devices, and have made the 
whole world better for our existence. 


Washington Abroad and at Home 


[From Edward Everett's Address of July 5, 1858) 
The character, the counsels, and example of our Washington will guide us through the 
doubts and difficulties that besct us; they will guide our children and our children’s children in 


the paths of prosperity and peace, while America shall hold her place in the family of nations. 





Parson Weems, and His Life of Washington 


By William Webster Ellsworth 


HERE is a little book which is so 
discredited in these days that not 
many people have even seen a 
copy; yet our grandfathers grew up on it, 
and Weems’s “ Lifeof Washington ” wasone 
of the half-dozen classics, with the Bible 
and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘“A‘sop’s 
Fables,” that helped to mold the mind 
of Lincoln. The full title of the little 
book, which is said to have passed through 
forty editions, is “ The Life of George 
Washington; with Curious Anecdotes, 
Equally Honourable to Himself and Ex- 
emplary to His Young Countrymen. By 
M. L. Weems, Formerly Rector of Mount- 
Vernon Parish.” 

On the title-page of the tenth edition, 
which, as is customary on such occasions, 
“lies before me as I write,” is a para- 
graph of testimony from “ H. Lee, Major- 
General Army U. S.,” stating that “ The 
author has treated this great subject with 
admirable success ina new way. Heturns 
all the actions of Washington to the en- 
couragement of virtue, by a careful appli- 
cation of numerous exemplifications drawn 
from the conduct of the founder of our 
republic from his earliest life.” 

The author, Mason Locke Weems, was 
born in Virginia when George Washington 
was nearly thirty years of age, and died 
in South Carolina in 1825. He was the 
rector of Pohick Church, which Washing- 
ton attended, seven miles from Mount 
Vernon. McMaster in his history tells of 
the troubles of Weems in seeking to be 
ordained in England, and of Franklin’s 
help. Franklin wrote him a letter which 
‘began with advice and ended with a 
story,” in which he predicted that a hun- 
dred years later it would be a matter of 
wonder that a man in America should be 
obliged to make a journey of six thousand 
miles to get the permission of a cross old 
gentleman at Canterbury before he could 
preach to his neighbors. 

In 1790 the cares of a large family 
obliged Weems to give up his parish and 
take to the road asa book-agent, in which 
occupation he must have been a distinct 
success, as he is credited with disposing 
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of three thousand high-priced Bibles in a 
single year. He traveled through the 
South, selling books, preaching, or playing 
the fiddle, according to circumstances. 
He could preach or play with equal satis- 
faction to his hearers, and whenever the 
news reached him that people were assem- 
bling for a fair or for a revival service, 
hither would Weems hie himself, with his 
saddlebags full of books and his violin 
over his back. His humor never failed 
to draw. 

Weems’s first book is said to have been 
“mildly commended ” by General Wash- 
ington, who always treated the dominie 
with kindness, entertaining him at Mount 
Vernon when his travels brought Weems 
into the neighborhood of his old home. 
His second venture was the life of 
Washington, and it was followed by lives 
of Franklin, Marion, and Penn, and by 
other volumes, most of them religious. 

The life of Washington appeared first 
as a pamphlet of eighty-two pages, but 
it soon grew into a bound book of more 
than two hundred. Of course the most 
famous story in it is the cherry-tree 
incident. Mr. Washington, seeking to 
inspire George with an early love of truth, 
told him that he “ would gladly assist in 
nailing him up in his little coffin” rather 
than to have him grow up a boy who is 
given to lying. Here is the original story: 

“PA, (said George very seriously) do I ever 
tell lies ?” 

* No, George, I shank God you do not, my 
son; and I rejoice in the hope you never will. 
At least, you shall never, from me, have cause 
to be guilty of so shameful a thing. Many 
parents, indeed, even compel their children to 
this vile practice, by barbarously beating them 
for every little fault ; hence, on the next offence, 
the little terrified creature slips out a Ue/ 
just to escape the rod. But as to yourself, 
George, you know I have a/ways told you, 
and now tell you again, that, whenever by acci- 
dent you do anything wrong, which must often 
be the case, as you are but a poor little boy 
yet, without experience or knowledge, never 
tell a falsehood to conceal it ; but come dvavely 
up, my son, like a /¢¢t/e man, and tell me of it; 
and instead of beating you, George, I will but 
the more honour and love you for it, my dear.” 

THIs, you'll say, was sowing good seed !— 
Yes, it was: and the crop, thank God, was, as 
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I believe it ever will be, where a man acts the 
true parent, that is, the Guardian Angel, by 
his child. 

THE following anecdote is a case in point. 
It is too valuable to be lost, and too true to be 
doubted; for it was communicated to me, by 
the same excellent lady to whom I am indebted 
for thelast. [‘*An aged lady who was a distant 
relative, and when a girl spent much of her 
time in the family.”] 

“WHEN George,” said she, “was about six 
years old, he was made the wealthy master of 
a hatchet / of which, like most little boys, he 
was immoderately fond, and was constantly 
going about chopping everything that came in 
his way. One day, in the garden, where he 
often amused himself hacking his mother’s 
pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his 
hatchet on the body of a beautiful young E ng- 
lish cherry-tree, which he barked ‘so terribly, 
that I don’t believe the tree ever got the better 
of it. The next morning the old gentleman 
finding out what had befallen his tree, which, 
by the by, was a great favourite, came into the 
house, and with much warmth asked for the 
mischievous author, declaring at the same time, 
that he would not have taken five guineas for 
his tree. Nobody could tell him anything 
about it. Presently George and his hatchet 
made their appearance. George, said his 
father, do you know who killed that beautiful 
little cherry-tree yonder in the garden? This 
was a tough question ; and George staggered 
under it for a moment; but quickly recovered 
himself: and looking at his father, with the 
sweet face of youth brightened with the inex- 
pressible charm of all-conquering truth, he 
bravely cried out,‘ / can’t tell a lie, Pa, you 
know I cant tella lie. I did cut it with my 
hatchet.—Run to my arms, you dearest boy, 
cried his father in transports, 7m fo my arms; 
glad am I, George, that you killed my tree; 
Sor you have paid me for it a thousand fold. 
Such an act of heroism in my son ts worth 
more than a thousand trees, though blossomed 
with silver, and their fruits of purest gold. 

IT was in this way, by interesting at once both 
his heart and head, that Mr. Washington con- 
ducted George with great ease and pleasure 
along the happy paths of virtue. 


The next story in the book is a still 
more remarkable example of Mr. Weems’s 
ability to “make conversation.”  Al- 
though the incidents of Washington’s 
boyhood had occurred some sixty years 
before, our author was never at a loss to 
give the exact words. 

Having tested the truthfulness of his 
son, Mr. Washington was now anxious ‘to 
startle George into a lively sense of his 
Maker,” and so he “ fell upon the follow- 
ing very curious but impressive expedient :”’ 

ONE day he went into the garden, and pre- 
pared a little bed . finely pulverized earth, 
on which he wrote George’s name at full, in 


large letters—then strewing in plenty of cab- 
bage seed, he covered them up, and smoothed 
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all over nicely with the roller—This bed he 
purposely prepared close along side of a goose- 
berry walk, which happening at this time to be 
well hung with ripe fruit, he knew would be 
honoured with George’s visits pretty regularly 
every day. Not many mornings had passed 
away before in came George, with eyes wild 
rolling, and his little cheeks ready to burst 
with great news. 

*O PA! come here! come here!” 

“WHAT's the matter, my son, what's the 
matter ?” 

“QO coME here, I tell you, Pa, come here! 
and I'll shew you such a sight as you never 

saw in all your life time.” 

THE old gentleman suspecting what George 
would be at, gave him his hand, which he 
seized with great eagerness, and tu; gging him 
along through the garden, led him point blank 


_to the bed whereon was inscribed, in large let- 


ters, and in all the freshness of newly sprung 
plants, the full name of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

“THERE, Pa!” said George, quite in an 
ecstacy of astonishment, ‘did you ever see 
such a sight in all your life time ?’ 

“Why it seems like a curious affair, 
enough, George!” 

“But, Pa, who did make it there, who did 
make it there?” 

“Ir grew there by chance, 1 suppose, my 
son.” 

“By chance, Pa! O no! no! it never did 
grow there by chance, Pa; indeed that it never 
did !’ 

* HIGH! why not, my son?” 

*“Wuy, Pa, did you ever see any body’s 
name in plant bed before ?” 

“WELL, but George, such a thing might 
happen, though you never saw it before.” 

“Yes, Pa, but I did never see the little 
plants grow up so as to make ove sing/e letter 
of my name before. Now, how could they 
grow up So as to make a// the letters of my 
name! and then standing one after another, 
to spell my name so exac tly !— —and all so neat 
and even too, at top and bottom!! O Pa,you 
must not say chance did all this. Indeed 
somebody aid it; and I dare say now, Pa, you 
did it just to scare we, because I am your little 
boy.” 

His father smiled, and said, * Well George, 
you have guessed right—I indeed dd it; but 
not to scave you, my son; but to learn you a 
great thing which I wish you to understand. 
I want, my son, to introduce you to your /rve 
Father.” 

“HIGH, Pa, an’t you my /ve father, that has 
loved me, and been so good to me alw ays?” 

“Yes, George, 1 am your father, as the 
world calls it; and I love you very dearly too. 
But yet with all my love for you, George, I am 
but a poor good-for-nothing sort of a father in 
comparison of one you have.” 

“Ave! I know, 


sure 


whom 


well enough you 

mean, Pa. You mean God Almighty, don't 
yous 

“Yes, my son, |] mean him indeed. //e 7s 


George.” : 
God Almighty ? 


your /rve Father, 


* But, Pa, where is I did 


never see him yet,” 
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“TRUE, my son; but though you never saw 
him, yet he is always with you. You did not 
see me when ten days ago I made this little 

lant bed, where you see your name in such 
eautiful green letters; but though you did 
not see me here, yet you know I was here! !” 

* Yes, Pa, that | do—I know you was here.” 
“Thus pleasantly,” our biographer tells 
us, “on wings of down, passed away the 
few short years of little George’s and his 
father’s earthly acquaintance.” 

He grew up, and in time met his fate 
in Mrs. Martha Custis. 


Her wea/th was equal, at least, to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars! But her beauty was a 
sum far larger still. It was not the shallow 
boast of a fine skin, which time so quickly 
tarnishes, nor of those short-lived roses, which 
sometimes wither almost as soon as blown. 
But it sprung from the HEART—from the a@- 
vine and benevolent affections, which spon- 
taneously gave to her eyes, her /ooks, her voice 
and her manners, such angel charms, that I 
could never /oo% on her, without exclaiming 
with the poet, O! 


And then Weems exclaims with the poet. 

The following is the story of a dream 
which “the Mother of Washington ”’ is 
said to have had, and Weems’s interpre- 
tation thereof : 


WHEN a man begins to make a noise in the 
world, his relatives, (the Father, sometimes, 
but, always that tenderer parent, the J/o¢her) 
are sure torecollect certaip mighty odd dreams, 
which they had of him when he was a child. 
What rare dreams, for example, had_ the 
mothers of “ Macedonia’s madman, and _ the 
Swede,” while pregnant with those butchers 
of the human race! Mrs. Washington also 
had her dream, which an excellent old Lady of 
Fredericksburg assured me she had often heard 
her relate with great satisfaction; and, for the 
last time, but a few weeks before her death. 

“T DREAMT,” said the Mother of Washing- 
ton, “that I was sitting in the piazza of alarge 
new house, into which we had but lately 
moved. George, at that time about five years 
old, was in the garden with his corn-stalk 
plough, busily running little furrows in the 
sand, in imitation of Negro Dick, a fine black 
boy, with whose ploughing George was so 
taken, that it was sometimes a hard matter to 
get him to his dinner. And so asI wassitting 
in the piazza at my work, I suddenly heard in 
my dream a kind of roaring noise on the east 
ern side of the house. On running out to see 
what was the matter, I beheld a dreadful sheet 
of fire bursting from the roof. The sight 
struck me with a horror which took away my 
strength, and threw me, almost senseless, to 
the ground. My husband and the servants, 
as I saw in my dream, soon came up; but, like 
myself, were so terrified at the sight, that they 
could make no attempt to extinguish the 
flames. In this most distressing state, the 
image of my little son came, I thought, to my 
mind more dear, and tender than ever, and 
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turning towards the garden where he was en- 
gaged with his little corn-stalk plough, I 
screamed out twice with all my might, George / 
George ‘/—In a moment as I thought, he threw 
down his mimic plough, and ran to me saying, 
High! Ma! what makes you call so angry / 
awt La good boy—dow t I always run to you 
soon as L hear you call? \ could make no 
reply, but just threw up my arms towards. the 
flame. He looked up and saw the house all 
on fire: but instead of bursting out a crying, 
as might have been expected from a child, he 
instantly é7/ghtened up and seemed ready to 
fly to extinguish it. But first looking at me 
with great tenderness, he said, Of, A/a / don’t 
be afraid: God Almighty will help us, and 
we shall soon put tt out.—His looks and words 
revived our spirits in so wonderful a manner, 
that we all instantly set about to assist him. 
A ladder was presently brought, on which as 
I] saw in my dream, he ran up with the nimble- 
ness of a squirrel; and the servants supplied 
him with water, which he threw on the fire 
from an American gourd. But that growing 
weaker, the flame appeared to gain ground, 
breaking forth and roaring most dreadfully, 
which so frightened the servants, that many of 
them, like persons in despair, began to leave 
him. But he, still undaunted, continued to ply 
it with water, animating the servants at the 
same time, both by his words and actions. 
For a long time the contest appeared very 
doubtful; but at length a venerable old man, 
with a tall cap and iron rod in his hand, like a 
lightning rod, reached out to him a curious 
little trough, like a wooden shoe! Onreceiving 
this, he redoubled his exertions, and soon ex: 
tinguished the fire. Our joy on the occasion 
was unbounded. But he, on the contrary, 
showing no more of transport now than of 
terror before, looked rather sad at sight of the 
great harm that had been done. Then I saw 
in my dream that after some time spent as in 
deep thought, he called out with much joy, 
“Well, Mal now tf you andthe family will 
but consent, we can make a far better roof 
than this ever was; a roof of such a guality, 
that if well sep7 together, it will last for ever ; 
but if you take it apart, you will make the 
house ten thousand times worse than it was 
before.” 

Tuis though certainly a very curious dream, 
needs no Daniel to interpret it; especially if 
we take Mrs. Washington’s zew Aouse, for the 
young Colony Government—the fire on its 
east side, for North’s civil war—the gourd 
which Washington first employed, for the 
American 3 and 6 months inlistments—the old 
man with his cap and iron rod, for Doctor 
Franklin—the shoe-/ike vessel which he 
reached to Washington, for the Sabot or 
wooden-shoed nation, the French, whom 
Franklin courted a long time for America— 
and the new roof proposed by Washington, 
for a staunch honest Republic—that * egua/ 


government,” which, by guarding alike the 


welfare of all, ought by all to be so heartily 
beloved as to endure for ever. 

Mr. Weems’s aptness in depicting con- 
versation is not confined to scenes on the 
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American side of the Atlantic. He was 
equally clever at knowing just what was 
said in the councils of the British. He 
thus describes the scene at “a grand 
caucus of lords” when news of the battle 
of Lexington reached England : 


Presently up rose Lord George Germaine, 
and with all Moloc in his looks, hurled the 
curses of Amalek against the Americans. 
es Vengeance / gentlemen!” he cried, “ven- 
geance! your insulted island—your wounded 
honor—your murdered countrymen—all cry 
havoc / and bid slip the dogs of war. Gods! 
can we sit debating here, when rank rebellion 
lords it over our colonies, and the tongues of 
rebel curs are red in the blood of our bravest 
soldiers slain. No! let our swift-avenging 
armies fly across the ocean, and lighting like a 
tornado on the rebel continent, from end to 
end, with fire and sword sweep both town and 
country before them.” 


The following is Mr. Weems’s picture of 
the reception by the English king of the 
news of the beginning of the French and 
Indian war—at which time “even the 
red-nosed porters where they met, bend- 
ing under their burdens, would stop, full- 
but in the streets, to talk of ENGLAND’s 
WRONGS ; and, as they talked, their fiery 
snouts were seen to grow more fiery still, 
and more deformed.” 


THE news was brought to Britain’s king 
just as he had dispatched his pudding; and 
sat, right royally amusing himself with a slice 
of Gloucester and a nip of ale. From the lips 
of the king down fell the luckless cheese, 
alas! not grac’d tocomfort the stomach of the 
Lord’s anointed; while crowned with snowy 
foam, his nut-brown ale stood untasted by his 
plate. Suddenly as he heard the news, the 
monarch darkened in his place—and answer- 
ing darkness shrouded all his court. 

In silence he rolled his eyes of fire on the 
floor, and twirled his fer7vzble thumbs! his 
pages shrunk from his presence; for who 
could stand before the king of thundering 
ships, when wrath, in gleams of lightning, 
shot from his “dark red eyes”? Starting at 
length, as from a trance, he swallowed his ale, 
then clenching his fist, he gave the table a 
tremendous knock, and cursed the wooden- 
shoed nation by his God! Swift as he cursed, 
the dogs of war bounded from their kennels, 
keen for the chase, and snuffing the blood of 
Frenchmen on every gale, they “raised a howl 
of death which reached these peaceful shores. 





Weems not only could make a monarch 
roll his eyes of fire on the floor, but he 
was a dabster at dialect. His Scotchmen 
began their remarks with a most approved 
‘hoot awa, mon,” and he was especially 
happy in his rendering of the broken 
To make them 


English of the Hessians. 
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fight the better, these foreign mercenaries, 
Weems says, were informed that the 
Americans “ were not Christians and gen- 
tlemen, but mere savages, a race of Canni- 
bals, who would not only tomahawk 
poor Hessian and haul off his hide for a 
drum’s head, but would just as lieve bar- 
becue and eat him as they would a pig. 
‘ Vat! Vat. cried the Waldeckers, with 
eyes staring wild and big as billiard balls, 
‘Vat! eat Hessian man up like vun kock ! 
Oh mine Got and Vader ! vat peoples ever 
bin heard of eat Christian man before! 
Vy! shure des Mericans much be de deble 2” 
Weems’s life of General Marion was 
founded on material furnished by Marion’s 
friend and lieutenant, General Peter Horry, 
and it was printed as their joint produc- 
tion. But when it appeared, Horry was 
filled with righteous wrath to find that 
Weems had woven Horry’s sober facts 
into a military romance. When Weems 
heard of Horry’s displeasure, he wrote 
him in astonishment: “ What, is it pos- 
sible that you can be displeased with a 
book which places both yourself and your 
beloved Marion in so conspicuous and 
exalted a light? A book that contains 
every fact that you yourself gave me 
book that everywhere meets with un- 
bounded applause—of which, I have 
orders for 90 copies in one single county 
in Georgia ?” 
Weems’s 





“God’s Revenge Against 
Gambling ” contains tales of the miserable 
lives and untimely deaths of various per- 
sons who “ sacrificed their health, wealth 
and honour at gaming tables,” among them 
the sister of General Braddock, “ who, 
from Gambling, hung herself,” several 
unfortunate gentlemen who, from Gam- 
bling, shot and drowned themselves, and 
“« Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, who, 
for Gambling, was brought to the Guillo- 
tine ’—a cause which seems to have 
escaped the notice of many historians. 
Weems describes the unhappy Queen, tir- 
ing of such baubles as the ball, the play, 
and the opera, turning to the gaming-table, 
and, with his delicate imagery, says, “ As 
great whales must needs have their great 
tubs, the queen of France and sister of 
the emperor of Germany, turned gambler, 
could not otherwise than play deeply. The 
sums won and lost at her tables were 
enormous,” 


The end came at last. “ Hurled from 
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a throne to a prison, and thence dragged 
to the guillotine, her unpitied head was 
struck off, amidst the exultations of an 
injured nation. And her dead body, thrown, 
naked, into a ditch, and covered with 
quicklime, was presently dissolved into 
a loathsome jelly.’ This author leaves 
nothing to the imagination of his readers. 

“ The Drunkard’s Looking-Glass ” is a 
tract which Weems used to sell in taverns, 
where his power of mimicking a drunkard 
would quickly draw an audience. Cer- 
tainly a perusal of this little volume should 
have saved any man who was not beyond 
being touched by a record of awful exam- 
ples. ‘There is the story of a drunkard 
who was suddenly seized with a desire to 
kill somebody while sporting with his 
friends in “Jug Tavern.” <A poor little 
peddler, sitting in the corner, caught his 
eye. He snatched up a rifle, brained the 
peddler with its butt, and, rushing out 
into the dark night, has never been heard 

since ! 

But Weems could be cheerful when 
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cheerfulness was demanded. He could 


fiddle as well as preach. ‘“ Hymen’s 
Recruiting-Sergeant ; or the New Matri- 
monial Tat-too for Old Bachelors” is a 
plea for marriage, the desirability of which 
is feelingly set forth in the following 
anecdote : 


The French Hanibal, Bonaparte (who is a 
married man), at the head of an inferior force 
fell in with the Austrians. Just as they were 
advancing to action, Bonaparte seeing two 
poor little children in the fields, crying at the 
sight of so many dreadful faces, commanded 
the troops to halt till, with the assistance of a 
corporal, he had removed them out of danger. 
The eyes of the Frenchmen sparkled on their 
gallant chief. They raised the song of war— 
(the Marseilles hymn)—the song of heroes 
fighting for their hoary sires, their weeping 
wives and helpless babes. The Austrians fell 
before them, as the fields of ripe corn fall be: 
fore the flames that are driven on by the 
storms of Heaven. 


The most hardened bachelor could 
scarcely resist such an appeal—unless it 
occurred to him to look upon the incident 
from the Austrian standpoint. 


ot Prayer’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


1 will therefore that - agaell x. everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands, without wrath an deuing. —I1l Timothy ii.,$ 


ABATIER, in his “ Philosophy of 
Religion,” says : “‘ Perhaps a history 
of prayer would be the best history 

of the religious development of mankind. 
The history would seem to commence in 
the crudest cry for help,and to complete 
itself in perfect prayer, which, in the life 
of Christ, is simply submission to and 
confidence in the Father’s will.” It is 
this sentence in Sabatier’s “ Philosophy 
of Religion” which has suggested to me 
the topic of this sermon. Of course I 
shall not attempt, within the limits of 
single discourse, to trace the history of 
prayer from its crudest beginning to its 
final consummation ; but I shall ask you 
to consider with me certain prayers in the 
Bible, as illustrating the development of 
the race, as illustrating the various phases 
of religious life, as illustrating the various 
types of prayer. 





1A sermon preached in Plymouth Chench, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., Sunday morning, January 29, 1S‘ Stenographi- 
cally ‘reporte by Henry Winans, “aa ghee = the 
author, 


We begin in the patriarchal epoch of 
the world. As yet the Jewish nation has 
no existence. There is no temple; there 
is no public place of prayer; there is not 
even so much as a tribe; there are only 
homes. In this home the father is king, 
commander-in-chief, priest, prophet. The 
household consists of the father, the wives 
(for there was generally more than one), 
the children and the grandchildren, who 
sometimes are numerous, and the slaves 
and retainers. The household moves from 
place to place. Its wealth is i flocks. 
It lives upon the pasture-land. Wherever 
the household goes, it builds a rude altar 
of stone, and there the family are gathered 
together for worship. Such a patriarch 
has two sons—Jacob and Esau—twins— 
but Esau, the first-born of the twins, the 
eldest son, after the custom as it then 
existed, as under the law it exists to-day 
in Russia, takes his father’s place. By 
right of his birth, he has, when the father 
dies, the privilege of being commander-in- 
chief, king, priest, and prophet. Of these 


two sons, Jacob and Esau, the younger 
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brother desires this privilege, makes a sort 
of bargain with his rash brother to get the 
birthright, then cheats his dying father in 
order to win the blessing from the father ; 
and Esau says, I will bide my time; I 
love my father too well to sadden his last 
days with bloodshed ; but when my father 
dies, my brother shall account for the 
wrong he has done me; and the mother 
hears, and counsels Jacob, and Jacob flees 
away. He has sought to have the birth- 
right, but is now banished by his own 
misdeed from his own home. He lies 
down at night and sleeps, and as he sleeps 
he sees a ladder, the lower round upon 
the ground, the upper round lost in the 
heavens, the angels ascending and descend- 
ing; and when he awakes he says, Surely 
this is sacred ground; God was in this 
place. One would have thought that 
even Jacob would have been solemnized 
and uplifted and made repentant ; but no, 
his only thought of religion is this, What 
can I get out of it? his only thought of 
God is this, How can I make him my 
ally? ‘That is all. And his prayer, the 
prayer of the self-seeker, is a bargain with 
the Almighty : 

And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace; then shall the Lord 
be my God: and this stone, which I have set 
for a pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all 
that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee. 

Many centuries have passed since then, 
but there are a great many men and wo- 
men in Christian communities and Chris- 
tian churches who think that prayer is 
only a shrewd bargain. ‘Their question 
is not, How can I serve God? but, How 
can I get God to serve me? Their ques- 
tion is not, How can I do God’s will in 
the world? but, How can I get God to 
help me accomplish my will in the world? 
and they do not often, perhaps, make so 
generous a bargain as Jacob; they do not 
often, perhaps, give a tenth of their income. 

And yet God answers such prayers. He 
answered Jacob’s. Hewas with him. Hedid 
bless him; he gave him raiment and food, 
and he brought him in peace to his father’s 
house. But that was notall; life did not end 
there. In his old age Jacob stood before 
Pharaoh. His favorite and loved wife 
was dead. Of two sons he had_ been 
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bereft, though one he had found again, 
and then the other. His other sons had 
been strangers to him and cruel to their 
brother. Famine had robbed him of much 
of his property. He had been obliged to 
leave all the sacred associations of the 
past ; he was a stranger in a strange land. 
And then he narrates his autobiography : 
‘And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days 
of the years of my pilgrimage are an hun- 
dred and thirty years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have 
not attained unto the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrim- 
age. And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went 
out from before Pharaoh.” Hehad gotten 
more than raiment, more than food, more 
than protection ; he had gotten more than 
he prayed for in that strange night when 
he saw the angels running up and down 
the ladder; he had gotten such depth and 
strength and largeness of character that 
when he in his old age stood before the 
great monarch, it was he who pronounced 
the blessing, and the king who received 
it. Ah, my friends, when you ask God 
for things, and God does not give them, 
wait, wait; perhaps the very denial, per- 
haps the very deprivation, if you could 
only understand him, means character. 
And when for wealth he gives you poverty, 
and for joy sorrow, when he takes away 
the wife and companion of your pilgrim- 
age, when he brings trouble and grief 
into your household, perhaps he is giving 
you better than you knew how to ask or 
even think. He did to Jacob. 

Seven hundred years pass away, and 
we come to the prayer of the churchman. 
Years of exile in Egypt, of wandering in 
the wilderness, of hounding and harassing 
by enemies, had brought the various tribes 
together and merged them into one com- 
pact nation. These people no longer wor- 
ship at the stones piled here and there; 
they no longer worship alone, with their 
retainers and their children about them. 
The tents in which for a while they wor- 
shiped, as the tents in which for a while 
they lived, have been broken down, and 
the rich king, Solomon, has built a great 
temple to Jehovah, with its porch and its 
priests’ house and its holy of holies; and, 
finally, when all is done, when this house 
which men and women have reared by 
their toil and by their innumerable gifts is 
finished, the platform is erected and the 
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great chorus of music goes up to God, 
and then Solomon goes in and offers his 
prayer. Of course I can read only a little 
-of it: 

But will God indeed dwell on the earth? 
behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded? Yet have thou respect 
unto the prayer of thy servant, and to his sup- 
plication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto 
the cry and to the prayer which thy servant 
prayeth before thee to-day: that thine eyes 
may be open toward this house night and day, 
even toward the place of which thou hast said, 
My name shall be there: that thou mayest 
hearken unto the prayer which thy servant 
shall make toward this place. And hearken 
thou to the supplication of thy servant, and of 
thy people Israel, when they shall pray toward 
this place: and hear thou in heaven thy dwell- 
ing place: and when thou hearest, forgive. 

The churchman identifies worship with 
a place. He has built a house, and he 
asks that when people gather in this house, 
or, if they stay away from it and turn 
their thoughts toward this house, God 
will hear their prayer. 

That was a thousand years before Christ. 
Now it is eighteen hundred years since 
Christ. And through all those twenty- 
eight centuries men and women have 
been gathering in temple and lifting up 
their hearts and their hands to God. They 
have been coming, as you have come here 
this morning, to sing praise, to confess 
sin, to ask for help. They have done 
it in all varied forms and methods. Not 
one house has been sufficient to hold all; 
not many houses have been sufficient to 
hold them; sometimes with the splendid 
ritual of the Roman Catholic or of Epis- 
copal cathedral, sometimes with silent, up- 
lifting hearts from a Quaker meeting-house, 
sometimes with the simple form of a Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian service, some- 
times singly, they have come into the house 
where prayer is wont to be made. 

What does this mean? How happens 
it that not thousands or ten of thousands, 
not for one year or a score of years, not 
in one locality or one city or one State or 
one nation or after one form, but count- 
less millions, through twenty-eight centu- 
ries, in all varied forms of worship, in all 
different utterance of expression, calling 
God by different names, having a different 
conception of him, some intertwined with 
many errors, still have come and still do 
come? Is it possible that men come year 


after year and century after century, in 
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crowds and flocks—come to drink at a 
mirage where there is no water? Is it 
possible that tens of thousands of men, in 
great crowds such as no man can number 
them, through twenty-eight centuries, come 
and feed upon the ashes of Sodom, that 
are but ashes to their taste? What does 
it mean but this: that these men and 
svomen have found God here, have found 
a reality in prayer, have found courage in 
worship? Qh, there are some of you in 
this house to-day who know it! You have 
met here not merely a preacher of the truth, 
you have met here not merely a teacher, 
you have met here not only one another 
in pleasant fellowship after the service— 
sometimes you have wished to go out 
before the sermon began, because you 
felt so strong a sense of the divine pres- 
ence that any words would break the 
sacredness; sometimes you have wished 
to go out without so much as shaking 
hands with any friend or saying aught to 
anybody, because the sense of the divine 
presence was so strong in you that you 
feared the charm would be broken. ‘This 
house, plain as it is, without swinging 
incense, without splendid service, without 
cathedral decoration, is rich in silent 
memories and sacred witness to a divine 
presence. In all that the churchman 
says he is right. There is a God who 
dwells in his temple, and the men who 
think there is no meaning in praise and 
penitence and prayer must set aside the 
concurrent testimony of uncounted mill- 
ions, running through twenty centuries of 
time, spoken in all languages, dialects, 
forms of utterance. God is in his holy 
temp's. If that be not true, human wit- 
ness; all false and nothing that man tes- 
tifies to out of a great heart can be trusted. 

But it is not only in the temple that 
God is witnessed ; from the temple God’s 
witness comes. ‘Three centuries pass, and 
the young boy, just out of his teens, goes 
into the temple, which has been more than 
once dismantled and more than once pol- 
luted by idols. As he sits or stands there, 
the glory of the temple fades and another 
and greater glory fills its place. He sees 
the Almighty sitting on a great white 
throne ; he sees the cherubim before Him, 
veiling their faces with their wings, and 
crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty! He hears a summons, and he 
hesitates. I, he cries, am of unclean lips; 
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there is nothing in me to give a message 
to this generation. Some men go out, 
and from a congregation gather their mes- 
sage and give it back to them; but there 
is nothing in this great people from whom 
I can gather anything; they area corrupt, 
dull, heavy people. And then he says: 

One of the seraphim flew unto me, having 
a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off thealtar: and he laid 
it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin purged. Also I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, Here 
am I; send me. 

It is the prayer of the prophet’s conse- 
cration. It is the prayer of the man who, 
having gotten something out of the temple, 
desires to carry to others that which he 
has received. Itis the prayer of one who, 
having received the vision of God into his 
own soul, desires to give that vision to 
other souls ; who, having fed on the bread 
of life, desires to give the bread to others 
that are hungry; who, having quenched 
his thirst at the fountain, desires to lead 
others to the living fountain, or at least 
to carry to their lips some of its water. 

Prayer is not always asking for things— 
that we have seen; prayer is not always 
worshiping—it is sometimes listening. It 
is talking to God, it is talking with God. 
And this young man, just emerging from 
his teens, and coming into the temple, was 
not so busy in asking something for him- 
self, was not so busy in expressing his 
own experiences for himself, but that he 
could listen to hear what the Lord had to 
say to him. Prayer is listening as well 
as talking. In strange ways comes this 
message of God to us; and it never comes, 
I think, until one is reverent and humble ; 
for reverence and humility are the two 
ears with which we hear the voice of God. 
So Moses sees the burning bush, wonders 
at it, starts with curious quest to inves- 
tigate it, and is checked. ‘“ Take off the 
shoes from thy feet, this is holy ground ;” 
and not until he realizes that this is holy 
ground, and takes off the shoes from his 
feet, does he enter into communion with 
Jehovah, and get the message which he 
is very reluctant to accept. Sometimes 
through strange influences it comes to us. 
To Christ, you will remember, God’s mes- 
sage came through the devil. He went 
out into the wilderness to study the prob- 
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lem of his life, and temptation after temp- 
tation was presented to him. He would 
undertake to make stones into bread—he 
can be the world’s civilizer. No, that 
was not enough. He would fling himself 
from the crest of the city, and have all 
the people admire him. No, not admira- 
tion, but love, he wanted. He would 
compromise with the world, bow down to 
it, pay it some little allegiance. And then 
he saw it was the devil who was talking 
to him, and he said, Get thee behind 
me, Satan, for the Lord thy God, and him 
only, will I serve. Through temptation 
God’s voice sometimes comes to us, 
through the very reaction against a prop- 
osition which has been suggested to us ; 
but sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another, sometimes by an event, some- 
times in silence, sometimes by an evil 
suggestion, sometimes directly, the voice 
of God comes. And, at all events, how- 
ever it may come, to pray is to listen. 

There are some of you who have had 
many messages from this church, whose 
hearts are nobler, whose hopes are higher, 
whose love is richer, whose life is better 
equipped ; there are some of you who 
have seen, not merely the church or the 
choir or the preacher here, but sometimes, 
forgetting them, have seen the vision of 
God himself and the seraphim surround- 
ing him. Isthat all? Is that enough? 
No. Ifyou have but the two ears, humility 
and reverence, you will hear this message 
of the Lord, ‘Whom shall I send ?” and 
you will answer with eagerness, ‘“ Here 
am I; send me;” and God shall find for 
your hands, or for your lips, or for your 
life, some service to render for him. 
That also is prayer. 

One hundred years pass away, and 
Israel is carried away from its holy land. 
Its temple is razed, its city is destroyed, 
it is carried off into captivity to Babylon, 
and there it is without a church and with- 
out a priesthood and without any of the 
institutions of religion ; and the pious and 
devout Jew knows not what to make of 
life. And out of this exile are many 
prayers wrung from saddened hearts. 
One of them is to be found in the Forty- 
second and Forty-third Psalms, which we 
read together this morning. I read a 
few verses from it again: 


As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My 
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soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God? 
My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while they continually say unto me, Where is 
thy God? When I remember these things, I 
pour out my soul in me: for I had gone with 
the multitude, I went with them to the house 
of God, with the voice of joy and praise, with 
a multitude that kept holyday. Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? and why art thou dis- 
quieted in me? hope thou in God: for I shall 
yet praise him for the help of his countenance. 

Prayer is not always peacefully talking 
to God, it is not always quietly listening 
to God ; it is sometimes hard wrestling, 
not with God, but with ourse/ves. It is 
true that we are sometimes to wrestle in 
prayer, never with God, as though he 
were holding grudgingly back his gifts, 
but with ourselves, that we may find our 
way to him. So this intense saint of 
olden time struggled with his fears, his 
doubts, his disbeliefs. Removed from 
Jerusalem, removed from the institutions 
of religion, removed from all that linked 
his life to God’s, it seems to him as 
though his religious life is gone, its founda- 
tions gone, and he struggles with his fear 
and with his dread and with his despair— 
and the struggle itself is prayer. You 
remember the story of the other prayer of 
Jacob, how he wrestles all night long with 
the angel. We think of the angel as some 
one standing apart from him ; but I think 
it is the angel in Jacob that is wrestling 
with the bargaining spirit in Jacob; and 
when at last the angel wins, and the bar- 
gaining Jacob is lame in the thigh and 
can wrestle no longer, then he conquers, 
when he surrenders. There would have 
been no eighth chapter of Romans if there 
had not been a seventh. Prayer is the 
struggle of the soul to break away from 
despair into hope, from selfishness into 
love, from sensuality into virtue. 

So, if sometimes you cannot find God, 
if sometimes it is to you as a devoted 
Christian once said to me it was with him, 
“‘ My prayers go no higher than the ceiling,” 
if sometimes you listen and get no answer, 
if sometimes you also are in exile and cry 
out, O God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? and your soul follows hard 
after him, and the night is dark and you 
cannot see, remember that following after 
him when you do not see him, desiring 
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him when you do not find him, long- 
ing for him though he does not reveal 
himself—that also is prayer; and the 
very struggle toward the unknown God is 
itself the way in which God reveals him- 
self to the blinded soul. , 

We have seen prayer, beginning with 
self-seeking, rising into churchmanship 
and centering on a building, broadening 
out into the conception that the influence 
of that temple is to be carried elsewhere 
and everywhere, issuing in a struggle with 
the soul that is exiled from the temple and 
from the institutions of religion, on which 
it has too much depended. And so we 
come to the last prayer of which I shall 
speak this morning, the pastor’s prayer 
for his people. Paul has been at Ephesus. 
He has lived and preached and wrought 
there for two years. He has made ene- 
mies there ; he has battled, as he expresses 
it, with wild beasts there, and he has been 
surrounded by dear friends there, and he 
has seen blessed results of his labors 
there; and when he goes away he sends 
them back a letter, and tells them he is 
praying for them. And for what does he 
ask? For a new and better preacher ? 
for another minister ? for a greater church 
prosperity? For none of these things. 

For this cause I Low my knees unto the 
Father, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened by might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to apprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length 
and depth and height, to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may 
be filled with all the fullness of God. 

No asking here for things; no center- 
ing here of life on a church or a room; 
no carrying here of ministry even from an 
altar and a temple; no bitter struggle for 
a God unknown because one is in a for- 
eign land; but the living Christ in the 
living heart. “That Christ may dwell in 


your hearts by faith, that ye may know 
the illimitable bounds of boundless love, 
that ye may know the love of God that 
fills all the universe with his mercy and 
his love, that ye may be filled with all the 
fullness of God ”—this is the prayer of the 
absent pastor for the church he has loved. 














Should the College Train for Motherhood? 


By Helen H. Backus 


HE frequent asking of this ques- 

tion, and the elaborate discussions 

to which it gives rise, may be 
counted a concession to the intellectual 
rights of woman. ‘That intricate web of 
sophistry and sentimentality which preju- 
dice wove throughout the ages, and to 
which Dr, Clarke’s “ Sex in Education ” 
added the finish, has been torn and dis- 
colored by the practical experiences of the 
past quarter-century. Now and then a 
conservative theologian or an old-fashioned 
nerve-specialist tries vainly to patch it up. 
But, for the most part, mothers and fathers, 
students and scientists, neglect it entirely, 
to observe with respectful though some- 
what anxious attention the evolution of a 
“new womanhood.” The daughters of 
this generation are encouraged to work out 
their own mental salvation, little influenced 
by the fears of the past, hardly conscious of 
the trammels of the present. It is not ex- 
travagant to call mental ambition a domi- 
nating force among intelligent modern 
women. The club, the lecture course, the 
private training-class now flourishing 
among women of leisure, are byways and 
short-cuts through which mothers and 
grandmothers, older sisters and maiden 
aunts, seek to follow the young student 
into that land of intellectual promise which 
a few adventurous spirits entered thirty 
years ago, amid many forebodings of evil. 
The critic does not ask now, as then, “Can 
a woman remain womanly in spite of 
systematic mental training?” True, the 
affirmative has never been conceded loud- 
ly, nor in chorus; it has been implied by 
the marked change in the popular attitude 
towards women’s colleges and their pro- 
moters. College women can well afford 
generosity towards this tacit assent, in a 
time when the college graduate is so much 
in request for practical work of various 
kinds. Moreover, the college curriculum 
of the present day has attractions un- 
dreamed of by Margaret Brent and Mary 
Somerville. Economics and sociology, the 
philosophy of history, organic chemistry, 
experimental psychology and biology— 
these new sciences have brought educa- 
tion into close touch with life, and have 


revealed every-day life as a laboratory 
for analytical research. 

Nothing can be more natural than a 
popular demand that woman’s education 
should enrich the home which resigns 
much while its daughters fill the college 
halls. That educated women do not cease 
to cherish its interests has been proved, 
not only by statistics, but through many 
specially gifted women who have inter- 
rupted the full tide of professional suc- 
cess to merge their interests in family life. 
That the home and the family flourish 
under the systematic sway of an educated 
home-maker is attested by hundreds of 
happy instances. But we have by no 
means done with a new phase of discus- 
sion, which began in good faith in certain 
select journals and magazines some ten 
years since. This raises the question 
whether mental training for women should 
not differ essentially from that given to 
men, while remaining equivalent thereto ; 
should not secure discipline through food- 
chemistry rather than pure mathematics, 
mental outlook through physiology and 
pediatrics instead of political science. 
“ College training has not prevented 
women from becoming sympathetic wives, 
careful mothers, graceful social leaders, 
consecrated Christian workers,” said the 
questioners (somewhat grudgingly, it must 
be owned), “ but are not these happy ac- 
cidents, survivals of the fittest? Can we 
not secure better returns from college 
training if the needs of the family, the 
ideals of wifehood, be kept steadily in the 
view of our daughters—the home be made 
the criterion for all mental effort exer- 
cised without the home ?” 

It is hard to meet this issue without 
referring to the anomaly of man’s college 
education, long left to evolve itself without 
hint of preparation for fatherhood or family 
leadership, with but meager preparation 
for the exercise of free citizenship. Edu- 


cation for both sexes was too long re- 
garded as acquirement rather than access 
of vital energy, an end instead of a means. 
The correction of such errors has gone 
on rapidly during the recent years, when 
educational opportunity has been open to 
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women. No doubt it has been hastened, 
for men as for women, by the utilitarian- 
ism which resulted from woman’s previous 
narrowness, her limited outlook upon life. 
The first women collegians probably 
sought knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge, for the vindication of their intel- 
lectual integrity. ‘That aim was soon for- 
gotten in more practical incentives. It 
became evident that four years of liberal 
study were too brief and fragmentary to 
make a sage, too abstract to win social 
pre-eminence. At present the hundreds 
of earnest young women, insisting on the 
best that secondary school and college 
can give them, pressing forward into one 
after another of the professions, knocking 
at the iron-bound gates of Old World 
universities, realize fully that they have 
lacked time to satisfy themselves or their 
critics with final solutions of social prob- 
lems. The oldest of our women’s colleges 
has a‘ Granddaughters’ Society ” upon its 
roster. The mothers of its members, grad- 
uates of the years from 1868 to 1874, are 
leaders in various lines of social, philan- 
thropic, and educational activity, loyal 
and influential daughters of Alma Mater. 
They show no such anxiety to modify 
their daughters’ courses of study as was 
once manifested by their own anxious 
mothers. ‘To these mothers of to-day the 
modern college curriculum, shaped by edu- 
cational experts of both sexes, who have 
worked along broad general lines, seems to 
offer reasonable guidance for practical life. 
They are, however, thoughtfully consider- 
ing the possibility of its improvement along 
those lines. The Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz, which numbers among its 
two thousand members hundreds of moth- 
ers as well as many college instructors and 
professional workers, has from time to 
time deliberated upon most practical ques- 
tions of hygiene and sanitation, child nur- 
ture, and school diet, together with large 
topics of modern education. Recently its 
local branches have discussed propositions 
which were ably summed up at the gen- 
eral meeting of last October. Under the 
caption “ The Ideal College for Women 
from 1910 to 1950,” the following con- 
densed outline was presented : 


This course presupposes a suitable and 
adequate preparation in the elementary and 
secondary schools, not only in disciplinary 
studies, but in the elements of science, at 
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present too often left to the college. It also 
assumes that what is now indicated by manual 
training and domestic science will be given 
in those schools before the girl is seventeen: 
The aim of the ideal American college will be 
to fit the individual for the conditions of 
American life as the twentieth centuty finds 
it, and not for the historic past—to fit for 
public service as well as for private life. 


‘ . . : : ‘ ‘ . 

The first two years of the college course 
should furnish mentally nutritive ideas, as 
obtained from literature, history, the natural 
sciences, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
whatever furnishes food for the brain growth. 
Simultaneously with acquirement must come 
the expression of ideas in language, in art, 
and in music. The third year should secure 
the assimilation of ideas in a study of the 
relations of the individual to the universe and 
to society. Philosophy, psychology, ethics, 
sanitary, social, and political science, the his- 
tory of industrial and social progress—these, 
properly correlated, will increase the resources 
of the individual and give an interest in life 
apart from personality. Whatever will best 
develop character, judgment, and give firm 
mental balance should be impressed into ser- 
vice. 

During these years the students will have 
had their own social, literary, and athletic 
societies, for practice in self-command, in 
regard for the rights of others, and for recrea- 
tion—in short, for experience in community 
life, with common interests and suppression 
of personal whims. In this lies a great gain. 
The fourth year finds the young woman, at 
twenty or twenty-one, ready to look forward 
to the life that lies before her. . . . Its work 
should tend to develop the control of the 
student over herself and her environment, 
should show her how to work independently, 
so that when the supports of college life are 
withdrawn she may not collapse into a help- 
less unit with no affinities. The synthetic 
element should now prevail more than the 
analytical. It is not enough that a college 
should train a student to acquire ideas or even 
to express them; the relation of those ideas 
to life in all its phases, to the influence which 
it is the duty of the individual to exert upon 
society, is a legitimate part of college training. 
. . . Here only may come the fullest electives, 
and here only pedagogical training. No pro- 
fessional work should be allowed in the first 
three years. If they have been broad enough, 
then narrowing the field of vision will not now 
be fatal, as it would have been earlier. 


This forecast, prepared by women whose 
efficiency commands respect alike among 
home-makers and educational experts, 
would seem to approve the past course of 
college women in striving for a gradual, 
sincere elevation of social sentiment, an 
expression of high ideals through the 
kindergarten and manual-training school, 
the woman’s gymnasium, the college set- 
tlement, the school of domestic science, 
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even the rehabilitation of old-fashioned 
charitable institutions. Twenty-five years 
ago was held the first public meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Woman, whose promoters numbered the 
ablest radicals of both sexes upon two 
continents. The topics discussed—all in 
broad, rather vague terms—concerned 
ideals of home life on the one hand, and 
free intellectual opportunity for women on 
the other, the papers alternating in nearly 
equal proportions. At the first Mothers’ 
Congress, held in Washington in 1897, 
the President of a great university, of a 
teachers’ college, and of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an ethnologist, 
an experimental psychologist, a trainer of 
kindergartners, city missionaries, sociolo- 
gists, musicians, were among the expound- 
ers of motherhood, normal and abnormal, 
actual and ideal. The laboratory and the 
slum, the class-room and the club, the 
whole realm of art and letters, were shown 
to have definite, vital relation to the moth- 
er’s kingdom. A similar congress, held a 
few months later, expressly widened its 
scope to include fathers with mothers ; and 
the conferences of 1898 have differed from 
the preceding only in the clearer defini- 
tion of methods urged upon public accept- 
ance. Not a voice raised itself to protest 
against the breadth of this inclusion, to 
revert to those old-time themes of infant 
feeding and infant clothing which were so 
long counted the province of the mother. 
Is not this broader outlook of the public 
mind, which the work and influence of the 
educated mother have forcibly promoted, 
a sound answer to our doubts about the 
trend of the woman’s college curriculum ? 
From dealing directly with the special 
physiological function of maternity it must 
be withheld by the same necessities which 
consign other specialties to the technical 
school. ‘The intimate detail of mother- 
hood is not to be cheapened or generalized 
through adaptation to a popular audience. 
The Freshman course in hygiene, which 
makes the college girl attentive to the 
plumbing in her home and her town, the 
Junior’s visits to public charities, the 
Senior’s studies in embryology and ethics, 
have all an obvious bearing on woman’s 
home life. But the mind which is disci- 
plined by close mathematical reasoning, 
observant of scientific details, made ana- 
lytical through literature and history, can 
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best apply such special training as may be 
required for special duties. When all is 
said, the most essential attributes of a 
noble motherhood are found to be the 
womanly self-respect and clear, generous 
insight which recognize parenthood and 
family life as only parts—albeit controlling 
parts—of the great world-life. ‘Through 
these attributes alone can grow the self- 
control and foresight which should make 
the child’s first plastic decade the due 
preparation for full maturity, the intellect- 
ual alertness which makes the nursery 
and the kindergarten the fit vestibule to 
the House of Life. Are not logic and 
ethics and poetry, the arts and the sci- 
ences, all needful to secure thisend? We 
of this modern day have no right to shut 
our eyes to the complexities of every-day 
life, to the ever-widening circles of per- 
sonal influence. The simple domestic 
creed of the mother of the Gracchi, rear- 
ing brave and healthy sons to fight for the 
commonwealth, in the day when one well- 
educated Roman or Greek could literally 
compass the world’s whole treasury of 
knowledge—this is not for us. The vir- 
tuous woman of Solomon’s immortal por- 
trait could order the ways of her house- 
hold and guide the weaving of her 
maidens in the comfortable sense of ac- 
complishing her whole duty. Not so we 
who must reconcile home life with the 
infinite perplexities of life without the 
home, must contend with all sorts of 
morbid new conditions in the industrial 
world. We must take account of the 
sympathetic relations which the world’s 
tribes have been developing throughout 
thousands of years, must assist to fuse the 
interests of Europeans, Asiatics, and Afri- 
cans in the teeming life of our great Re- 
public, must fit together the educational 
principles of Darwin, Faraday, and Edison, 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

For our immense tasks there is no 
other resource than clear-eyed co-opera- 
tion, the broad study of ideals, of the 
basic principles of family living and good 
citizenship. And our responsibilities are 
the greater, the more insistent, because it 
is only since women in large masses have 
been taught to think impersonally and to 
reason back from the special case to the 
general law that there has existed the 
possibility of a true science of home life. 
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[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending February 10. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Among the newspaper letters published 
during and immediately after the recent 
war with Spain, few have been more in- 
teresting than those furnished to the New 
York “Evening Post” by Mr. Albert G. 
Robinson. These letters have now been 
gathered into a book called Ze orto 
Rico of To-day. Mr. Robinson accom- 
panied one of the first detachments of 
the army of invasion to Porto Rico, and 
was on the island until some time after 
the American flag was raised over the city 
of San Juan. His letters are not so much 
concerned with the details of the military 
campaigns as with providing for the reader 
a picturesque series of impressions of the 
people. He deals very fully, and always 
in an entertaining vein of writing, with 
the customs and manners of the island, 
the good qualities of the inhabitants, and 
also their lack of stamina and energy; 
and throughout he illustrates his remarks 
with anecdotes and interesting bits of life. 
The book, as a whole, gives a distinct 
picture of the island and forecasts its pos- 
sibilities. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

A fTistory of Greece, by Mr. George W. 
Botsford, Instructor in the History of 
Greece and Rome in Harvard University, 
is intended primarily for school use. It 
may, however, be cordially commended as 
a thoroughly satisfactory brief history for 
all libraries. In all matters of outward 
form—in text-page, marginal notes, illus- 
tration, maps, and in every point of typog- 
raphy—the book is distinctly superior to 
its class, and, indeed, may well serve as 
a model for other school-books. In the 
literary treatment of the subject, and in 
everything relating to a sense of propor- 
tion and perspective, the work is capitally 
well done. ‘The author has found the 


true medium between excess of detail and 
a mere popular narrative, with the result 
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of making the work readable throughout. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Though the French occupied Algiers 
by conquest in 1830, the colony is not yet 
profitable, and how to improve existing 
conditions is a present-day question. As 
a contribution to its solution, M. Gaston 
Boissier, author of “The Country of 
Horace and Virgil,’ has written Roman 
Africa: Archeological Walks in Algeria 
and Tunis, whose interest for the general 
reader of history warrants its reproduc- 
tion in an authorized English version, 
with notes, by Arabella Ward. M. Bois- 
sier’s view, that the ultimate success of 
the Romans in making northern Africa 
one of their most opulent provinces is in- 
structive to his countrymen who would do 
likewise, is the motif of his interesting 
sketch of the whole Roman period, which 
he introduces by an account of the native 
population and Rome’s immediate prede- 
cessor, Carthage. M. Boissier’s remark 
that it was the rhetoricians coming after 
the legionaries that completed the con- 
quest of the Africans seems to be in the 
line taken by Lord Kitchener in founding 
the College of Khartoum. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The effort to discover the origin of re- 
ligion is year by year becoming better 
directed and nearer the final fact. Au- 
thority has become discredited, notwith- 
standing the testimony of the philosopher 
of Konigsberg. Mere dialectics as such 
must be found impotent to carry the bur- 
den of religious and moral sanction. Dr. 
Récéjac, in his Essay on the Bases of the 
Mystic Knowledge (translated by Sarah 
Carr Upton), has attempted to penetrate 
down to the ultimate foundation of religion, 
reason, and esthetic. This he finds to be 
freedom. On the way to his goal Dr. 
Récéjac examines empiricism, positivism, 
criticism, in their relation to the mystic 
fact. This is not a work of theosophy nor 
of any eccentric occultism. It is a some- 
what subtle psychological investigation into 
the validity of religion and the distinction 
between real and relative knowledge. Its 
terminology is not simple, and it is not a 
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book for babes, but strong meat for strong 
men—the only gospel for an age of doubt. 
We recommend Dr. Récéjac’s book to the 
salt of the earth. Others cannot under- 
stand it, and those looking in it for mysti- 
cism, vulgarly so called, will be disap- 
pointed. 

A diligent examination and a reason- 
able test have brought us to the conclu- 
sion that Wallace N. Stearns’s Manual of 
Ffatrology will prove useful to the average 
student of pre-Reformation Christian liter- 
ature. The bibliography is not ample, but 
perhaps all that any but the special student 
will require, and the “special student” 
does not leanupon manuals. The chrono- 
logical table arranged by centuries and 
decades will prove a useful contrivance. 
Another table showing the schools and 
lines of development of Christian theology 
would have added to the value of the 
book. Let us hope for another edition 
with corrections and additions. 

The translation of the Old Testament 
edited by Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, 
with the co-operation of nine other 
scholars, the second edition of which ap- 
peared in 1896, contained some valuable 
“ Supplements,” the separate publication 
of which has been widely demanded. This 
has now appeared under the title dz Out 
line of the History of the Literature of the 
Old Testament, with Chronological Tables 
Jor the History of the Israelites, and other 
Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment, by FE. Kautzsch, Professor of Theol- 
ogy at the University of Halle (translated 
by John Taylor, Litt.D.). In this form 
the “Supplements” have been enriched 
by some additional matter, and have re- 
ceived various corrections. ‘The result is 
a valuable handbook for the critical stu- 
dent, which can also be heartily com- 
mended to the general reader who desires 
to know the conclusions at present reached 
by Biblical criticism in the employ of be- 
lievers in divine revelation. ‘That much 
still remains open to further inquiry is 
true. It is equally true that far more has 
been conclusively settled, despite certain 
attempts to dispute it by futile exegetical 
shifts. Professor Kautzsch in his conclud- 
ing remarks aims a few words at the * dis- 
ingenuous ”’ course, pursued here as well 
as in Germany, of some who spread 
abroad among unlearned Christians the 
notion that the main result of the higher 
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criticism is to set up opinions to-day 
which are overturned to-morrow. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

A noteworthy book is the revised ver- 
sion of the Gospels just issued with the 
sanction of the Roman Catholic Church, 
entitled Zhe Four Gospels: A New Trans- 
lation from the Greek Text Direct, with 
Reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient 
Syriac Version, by Very Rev. Francis 
Aloysius Spencer, O. P.; Preface by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. The Latin 
Vulgate being the authorized text of the 
Church of Rome, it is a new departure to 
put forth a version professedly based on 
a “consensus of well-known editors, such 
as Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, Lach- 
mann, and the translators of the ‘ Revised 
Version.’” This departure, however, is 
held in check where it becomes serious ; 
e. g., Mark xvi., 9-20, is retained, with no 
note that it is omitted by the two oldest 
MSS. and some others. Likewise John 
vii., 59—viii., 11, is retained, with a note 
that “some MSS.” omit it; the fact being 
that most ancient authorities omit it. In 
many minor and indifferent points the 
reading of the Vulgate is transferred from 
the text to the margin. A _ significant 
case of conservatism is in the rendering 
‘“‘supersubstantial [for daily] bread” in 
the Lord’s prayer, with a note that some 
of the Fathers understand by it the Holy 
Eucharist. The translator’s work is well 
done, modernizing the style of the Re- 
vised Version, and occasionally improving 
the translation, as in the substitution of 
“add one span to the measure of his life” 
for “add one cubit to his stature” (Mat- 
thew vi., 28). The general arrangement 
is by paragraphs, and these are furnished 
with appropriate titles and marginal refer- 
ences. <A great convenience is added by 
citing on the inner margins the parallel 
passages in the Evangelists. Altogether 
the book is highly commendable. We wish 
there were some prospect of the Church 
undertaking a similar work for her chil- 
dren in such countries as Mexico, Spain, 
etc. (William H. Young & Co., New York.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


If, as some competent observers affirm, 
our present educational problems are 


more serious in our secondary schools 
than elsewhere, a study of the secondary 
schools of Germany is of special impor- 
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tance. With the German university sys- 
tem we are much better acquainted than 
with the secondary education on which it 
is based. Of this very little has been 
written in English. ‘The more welcome is 
a full account of it by a most competent 
hand—German fligher Schools : The His- 
tory, Organisation,and Method of Secondary 
Education in Germany, by James E, Rus- 
sell, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Pro- 
fessor Russell was appointed by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York their European Commissioner, 
and afterwards was made Special Agent 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
for the Study of German Schools. The 
present volume is virtually his report of 
the results of nearly five years’ continuous 
study of the subject, two years of which 
were spent visiting, mainly, the Prussian 
schools. The benefit of such a study is, 
as Professor Russell says, in observing 
how means are adapted to ends in the 
realization of ideals. In such observa- 
tion he freely criticises as well as reports 
what he sees, but undertakes no moraliz- 
ing for home consumption. Some of his 
findings will be quite striking to those 
who have been often pointed to Ger- 
many as the land of system and thorough- 
ness. Secondary education is, on the 
whole, in a chaotic condition, mathematics 
discredited, history unsatisfactorily taught, 
geography the best taught subject in the 
curriculum. Yet so nicely is the German 
system adjusted to German needs that 
we shall do well to strive for an equally 
apt adjustment of our own system to our 
own National requirements. Professor 
Russell has pursued his subject into all 
its details; the book abounds in matters 
of interest to all professional teachers. 
The work is certain to remain, at least for 
years, the standard reference-book and 
authority upon his subject. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

Professor Ladd, of Yale, has collected 
under the title of Zhe Higher Education 
four essays that have appeared in various 
magazines during the past decade upon 
“The Development of the American Uni- 
versity,” “The Place of the Fitting- 
School in American Education,” * Educa- 
tion, New and Old,” and “A Modern 
Liberal Education.”” Some of the sugges- 
tions made therein have already been fol- 
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lowed by some reforms and improvements. 
But while crude notions still abound and 
important questions are still under discus- 
tion, the reappearance of Professor Ladd’s 
judicious essays in permanent form is 
timely and helpful. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

A work of permanent value and of solid 
interest, not only to the student but to the 
general reader also, is the Short History 
of Astronomy, by Arthur Berry, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
University College, London. Its treat- 
ment of such now obsolete theories as 
have contributed to astronomical progress 
gives a valuable object-lesson in scientific 
method. Brief biographical sketches of 
leading astronomers, no longer among the 
living, add an element of personal interest. 
It is well for the modern reader to realize 
how greatly he is indebted for his mag- 
nificent science to its early pioneers—for 
instance, to Hipparchus, in the second 
century B.C., “one of the most astonish- 
ing men of antiquity.” (The University 
Series, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


ECONOMICS 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 
by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, which 
we welcomed as “the most scholarly 
economic work that has yet appeared in 
America,” has been revised and enlarged 
by its author, and is now published for 
the Columbia University Press by the 
Macmillan Company. ‘The book, it may 
be recalled, consists of two parts: first, a 
marvelously erudite but lucid historical 
review of the literature of the subject; 
and, second, the author’s discriminating 
analysis of the subject itself in all its 
phases. The defects of the work arise 
from the author’s passionate interest in 
the literature of the past, above the prob- 
lems of the present, and his preference 
for a multiplicity of accurate details above 
arelatively few illuminating generalizations. 
The author, for example, devotes a chapter 
to the old English authors who favored 
the single tax on land, and another to the 
Krench Physiocrats, who held the same 
general attitude, but does not even men- 
tion the name of Henry George; and he 
refers to the general property tax as some- 
thing superannuated because of the im- 
possibility of reaching personalty, without 
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recognizing that what is practically the gen- 
eral property tax on personalty has been 
revived by the income tax and the taxes 
on net (as against gross) earnings, which 
latter the author commends. ‘These limi- 
tations, however, are those of an author 
of almost unlimited scholarship and of 
singularly sound economic judgment. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Criticism of Professor H. W. Parker, of 
Yale University, directed especially at the 
Episcopal Hymnal, and incidentally at 
the hymns and tunes of other denomina- 
tions ip this country—a criticism upon 
which comment was made in The Outlook 
for February 4—lends to the recently 
published Hymnal of the German Evan- 
gelical Church of North America a particu- 
lar interest; for this Hymnal contains a 
very large number of German chorals 
and melodies, the absence of which from 
the Episcopal Hymnal Professor Parker 
deplored in such vigorous language. In 
addition to many of the best English and 
American hymn tunes, the Hymnal con- 
tains a hundred German chorals. Some 
of these have already been made familiar 
to American churches in the Plymouth 
Hymnal and other recent and modern 





collections ; but the greater number are 
unknown on this side of the water. For 


this reason those who are interested in 
the development of church music in 
America will add the volume to their 
libraries with satisfaction. ‘The volume 
is well arranged and well printed, and 
contains, in addition to the hymns, the 
epistles, gospels, and various forms of 
prayer for Sundays and special occasions. 
(Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Crime and its detection have unques- 
tionably a fascination for a large class of 
readers. In M/ysteries of Police ‘and Crime 
the author, Major Arthur Griffiths, under- 
takes to give “a general survey of wrong- 
doing and its pursuit ’’—certainly a very 
extensive field of investigation. In the 
two volumes which comprise this work he 
not only gives the history of the origin 
and progress of systems of police and de- 
tectives in several of the large European 
countries, and more particularly in Paris 
and London, but he narrates the stories 
of a very large number of mysterious 
crimes, and explains the method of their 
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detection. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

To the long list of classic works which 
have been published in the dainty and 
beautiful format for small volumes with 
which the firm name of J. M. Dent & Co. 
(London) is associated, have been added 
Keats’s Ludymion, Byron’s Childe Harold, 
Browning’s Paracelsus, and the rendering 
into English by Romesh Dutt of the Indian 
epic Mahabharata. Also printed by the 
same English firm, and in somewhat simi- 
lar form, is Zhe Spanish Tragedy, by 
Thomas Kyd, who is called by the editor 
of this edition of the play, Professor 
Schick, of Munich, * Shakespeare’s fifth 


satellite.” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 
The volume called Book Auctions in 


England in the Seventeenth Century, by 
John Lawler, appeals to the bibliophile 
rather than to the general reader. ‘To 
the former it will be a welcome addition 
to the series called “The Book-Lover’s 
Library.” It gives many little-known facts 
about English book sales, beginning with 
the earliest known, which took place in 
London in 1676. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York.) 


Books Received 
For the week ending February 17 
AMERICAN _ CO., NEW YO 


RK 
Ten Orations ot Cicero, Edited by W sitiam R. Harper 
and Frank A. Gallup. $1.30. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. Edited 
by J. C. Kirtland, Jr. 50 cts. 
D, APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Bullen, Frank T. The Cruise of the Cachalot. $1.50. 
Wilkinson, F. The Story of the Cotton Plant. 40 cts 


(The L ibrary of Useful Stories.) 
CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO.,, 
Lala, Ramon Reyes. The Philippine 
trated. $2.50. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO, 
MacM:z roge Seumas(* Mac”). 
75 ct 
Bonsal, Stephen. 


NEW YORK 
Islands. I}lus- 

E CO,, NEW YORK, 

Through the ‘Turf Smoke. 


The Fight for Santiago. $2.50, 
GINN & CO,, BOSTON 
3oniface, ——_ Xavier. Picciola, ‘Translated and Ed- 
ited by Abby L. Alger. 40 cts. 
war's . ? E. A’ Labor: atory Manual in Astronomy. 


EATH & CO., 
Von W teu a I: ay Der Letzte. 
Schmidt. 25 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO,, NE a YORK 
Scénes de Voyages de Victor Hugo. Edited with Intro- 
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A Labor Church 

The first ‘*‘ Labor Church,” we believe, 
was started in Manchester, England, by 
Mr. John Trevor, and for a while attracted 
much attention. Mr. Trevor is a man 
of many gifts and large experience. He 
is a graduate of a Unitarian college of 
this country, and had been pastor of a 
Unitarian church in England. While 
laboring in Manchester he suggested the 
idea of the “ Labor Church.” His funda- 
mental idea was that the labor movement 
is distinctly religious ; but his definitions 
made it harmonize rather with what is 
called natural than with revealed religion. 
The religion of the churches was held to 
be hostile to the best interests of the 
laboring man, but the deepest religious 
instincts of the race he believed logically 
to lead to such a church. The cause 
which seemed to meet so deep a want for 
a while flourished in a gratifying way, but 
for the last year or two it has very seri- 
ously waned. The “Quarterly Labor 
Church Record,” edited by Mr. Trevor, 
gives the names of eighteen such churches 
in England, from few, if any, of which the 
reports are encouraging. The leader of 
this movement is a man of singular ear- 
nestness and devotion to the cause. Of 
his self-sacrificing spirit and personal 
worth we judge there can be no question, 
but the people whom he seeks to lead do 
not seem to appreciate his high ideals, 
and the fact still remains that, in spite of 
all that is said to the contrary, the so- 
called orthodox churches are still doing 
more than any other agencies to improve 
the condition of the poorer classes and 
to create a better understanding among 
those who labor with their hands and those 
who employ such labor. 


Proposed New Universities in Ireland 

The ins and outs of ecclesiastical ques- 
tions in Great Britain are for the average 
man extremely difficult to follow. The 
source of the difficulty is the relation be- 
tween Church and State. If there were 
no Established Church, and if the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with ecclesiastical 
affairs, the difficulty would disappear. 


The Government has three or four prob- 
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lems always on hand which are never 
even suggested in this country, because 
here Church and State are separate insti- 
tutions. Mr. Balfour’s university scheme 
for Ireland is an instance in point. It is 
merely a device to satisfy two classes in 
the nation who have learned to expect 
relief from the Government which they 
should find for themselves. It may be 
said that Mr. Balfour spoke as a private 
individual and not as the leader of the 
party in power, and therefore that his 
suggestions are not entitled to extended 
consideration. But that is a mistake; at 
least he was endeavoring to ascertain pub- 
lic opinion. His project is as follows: 
In order to placate Roman Catholic Irish- 
men and make them friendly to the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Balfour proposes to estab- 
lish a university which should resemble 
Trinity College, Dublin. It would be 
open to all denominations, but would 
have a Roman Catholic teaching-staff and 
Roman Catholic services in its chapel. 
But that, of course, would be opposed by 
the Presbyterians of Ulster, and to appease 
them Mr. Balfour proposed a Presbyterian 
university on precisely the same lines at 
Belfast. His idea is that both universities 
should be subject to the test acts, and that 
no public endowment should be given to 
the chairs in philosophy, theology, and 
modern history. He would also have the 
number of the clergy on the governing 
boards carefully limited. The Presby- 
terians have already vigorously denounced 
the scheme, and as yet there are no signs 


‘that it is satisfactory to the Roman Cath- 


olics. By and by all classes will learn 
that the Church and the State should be 
separate, and then we shall have done 
with all such unworthy attempts to use 
the Church for political purposes. 


Dr. Berry and Mrs. Parker 

The English religious papers all give 
much space to Dr. Charles A. Berry and 
Mrs. Joseph Parker, both of whom occu- 
pied large places in the affection and the 
honor of all Nonconformists, and whose 
passing away has occasioned great sorrow. 
The account of Dr. Berry’s death is singu- 
larly pathetic. He had preached in his 
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own pulpit on Sunday; had taken part 
in a public meeting in behalf of a public 
library on Monday ; on Tuesday morning 
had officiated at a wedding ; in the after- 
noon had finished an address at a funeral, 
had invited all present to join with him in 
prayer, and was in the midst of an earnest 
appeal for comfort for those who were 
suffering most keenly, when he fell, and, 
before any one could reach him, had 
breathed his last. The death of Mrs. 
Parker was not unexpected. Her funeral 
was the occasion of a remarkable mani- 
festation of affection. In an_ editorial 
note the editor of the “ British Weekly ” 
says: “ At no funeral we have ever seen 
in London were there more visible and 
universal signs of grief.’”’ Among those 
who sent messages of sympathy were 
several of the most prominent clerical 
representatives of the Church of England. 
Mrs. Parker had frequently visited the 
United States, and delighted to entertain 
Americans in her beautiful home in Lon- 
don. She was interested and active in 
many forms of religious and philanthropic 
work, but she was best known in connec- 
tion with the City Temple, in which she 
was almost as prominent and vital a 
figure as her husband. Her death will 
be mourned by many in this country as 
well as in England. 


A Girls’ €chool in Madrid 

The position of Spain in the advance 
of modern ideas is forcibly illustrated by 
an appeal issued by the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain. In 1881 
Mrs. Gulick established in the city of San 
Sebastian a school for the purpose of 
training teachers to instruct the children 
in the primary and secondary Spanish 
schools. After ten years of this work, as 
there was no law against the admission of 
women to the National and State Universi- 
ties, it probably never having been sup- 
posed that any would seek admission, the 
preparation of students to pass the State 
examinations was undertaken. Several 
Wellesley and Mount Holyoke graduates 
had been added to the corps of instructors 
in the San Sebastian school, and in 1894 
four of their students received the certifi- 
cate of completed work from the State 
Institute of Guipuzcoa at San Sebastian, 
entitling them to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. For the first time in the history 
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of Spain this diploma was attained by 
girls who had been taught by women. A 
year later two of these students matricu- 
lated at the University of Madrid, winning 
at the end of the term the highest mark 
in the gift of the University in all the 
studies pursued. The surprise of the 
congratulating professors on hearing that 
these students had been taught by women 
was natural enough, as indicated by a re- 
mark of one of the examiners: “I only 
wish to find out whether these girls know 
how to think.” The learned doctor had 
evidently not been of the opinion that girls 
could think. At the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Spain it 
was thought prudent to move the school 
across the border to Biarritz. ‘Thither it 
went, accompanied by every Spanish 
member, eleven new students joining in 
the fall. The Faculty now plan to place 
the school in Madrid instead of at San 
Sebastian, as in the capital city it will be 
in a position of wider influence. ‘The 
school has been supported by the Woman’s 
Board of Missions connected with the 
American Congregational Board of Mis- 
sions and by the gifts of friends. It appeals 
now to the friends of women’s education in 
America for assistance in continuing and 
increasing the work, the past success and 
future importance of which amply justify its 
call for help. For three hundred years the 
education of women has been practically 
prohibited in Spain, and this school is the 
only one of the kind in the country. By 
fitting teachers for work in the day-schools 
connected with the evangelical missions 
in Spain, by sending its students to the 
highest institutions of learning, by prepar- 
ing women for the study of nursing and 
medicine, by training Christian workers 
for all departments of Christian activity, 
and by creating a public opinion which 
shall start and support other such schools, 
its importance in the regéneration of Spain 
can hardly be overestimated. ‘The treas- 
urer of the school, Mr. E. H. Baker, of 
Greenwich, Conn., will be glad to send full 
particulars to all interested in this school. 


For Spanish-Speaking Girls 
Perhaps few of our readers are familiar 
with the charity which is being carried on 
in Brooklyn for the training of Spanish- 
speaking boys and girls. It is peculiarly 
appropriate at this time that we should 
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hear of it, and, if possible, aid the work 
which is being done with great self-denial 
on the part of those most closely con- 
nected with it. The Home _ Training- 
School for Spanish-speaking Girls was 
opened in New York in 1890, and is now 
located at 126 and 173 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn. ‘The school is mostly filled 
with Cuban girls, some of whom have 
been wealthy but who now are penniless. 
They desire to obtain an education which 
will enable them to support themselves. 
The work hitherto has been very suc- 
cessful, and some of the older pupils will 
soon be prepared to go as teachers to 
Mexico, Cuba, and Porto Rico. ‘“ The 
Training-School is not under any Society, 
Church, or Board. It is independent and 
undenominational, supported by voluntary 
contributions. Its superintendent, Mrs. 
C. N. Selden, is employed by the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society for 
evangelistic work among the Spanish- 
speaking people of New York. She gives 
her entire salary toward the rent of one of 
the houses occupied by the pupils of the 
school.” ‘This has been called the Cuban 
refugee work. ‘The special need at pres- 
ent is a separate home for boys. Many 
boys and girls are waiting to be received, 
and there is no room for more. Other 
Associations provide for the relief of the 
starving islanders, and are seeking to open 
the doors of the American colleges to the 
Cuban young men. This work is entirely 
with the children, and seeks to fit them to 
make better the condition of their own 
people when they return to their own 
lands. There are at present forty-five 
children to be cared for, and financial aid 
is imperative. The treasurer of this 
Christian educational work is Mrs. H. 
E. R. Jewett, 226 Macon Street, Brooklyn, 
NM. ¥. 





Dr. Gunsaulus to Succeed Dr. Hillis 

The announcement is now positively 
made that the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago, has accepted a call to succeed 
Dr. Hillis as pastor of the Central Church 
in that city. ‘ The Interior,” the leading 
organ of the Presbyterian denomination 
in the West, says: ‘“* The change implies, 
however, that hereafter this very important 
interest will be affiliated with the Congre- 
gationalists. ‘The success, now assured, 


will, we trust, encourage the establishment 
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of downtown evangelical churches in other 
cities.” The acceptance of the pastorate 
of the Central Church will leave the Plym- 
outh Church of Chicago without a minis- 
ter, and this is one of the most influential 
churches in all the West. 


Lent in Non-Liturgical Churches 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the tendency to observe Lent in 
other than the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches. We have observed 
no disposition whatever toward a growth 
of ritualism in this willingness to take 
advantage of a period peculiarly advan- 
tageous for Christian work. ‘The number 
of churches which are planning to observe 
Holy Week is larger than ever before. 
The custom is usually to have simple 
spiritual services, leading up to a proper 
culmination on Easter Day. One promi- 
nent church that we know has a communion 
service on Thursday evening, to which all 
the other churches in the locality are in- 
vited, and on Friday evening Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion ” is rendered by the choir. The 
other services are such simple preaching 
services as are usually found in Protestant 
churches. No time in the year is so 
favorable for special religious work as the 
Lenten season. The distractions of society 
are laid aside, and something approaching 
co-operation among denominations is more 
nearly possible then than at any other time. 


Our Merchant Seamen and Their Needs 

We venture to say that no class of work- 
ingmen in this country have fewer helping 
hands held out to them, or live and work 
in harder conditions of life, than the sailors 
of our merchant service entering and sail- 
ing from the port of New York. Those 
who know anything about life in the 
fo’castle, with its restrictions, privations, 
narrowness, and tediousness, are not sur- 
prised that the sailor returning from a 
long voyage is inclined to seek through 
the foggy and muddy channel of dissipa- 
tion the gayety and companionship from 
all of which he is deprived for months at 
a time. ‘There are too few agencies at 
work in New York and other large sea- 
ports to minister to these needs of the 
sailor on a high plane. One of the organi- 
zations, however, that is endeavoring to 
do such work is the New York Port So- 
ciety, with a sailors’ church in Catharine 
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Street, and with three reading-rooms in 
New York and Brooklyn. The Society is 
organized and conducts its work along 
religious lines, but endeavors to minister 
to the comfort of sailors as well as to their 
religious welfare. Workers in the Society 
visit vessels, liquor-saloons, the cheap 
sailor boarding-houses, and also meet sea- 
men at the various rooms of the Society ; 
letters are written to sailors on long voy- 
ages, and are received from them; in a 
word, everything is done that can be done 
to give seamen the feeling of friendship 
and companionship of an uplifting sort. 
The New York Port Society is under the 
direction of prominent and _ responsible 
men. It is entirely non-sectarian, and is 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
Like all such works of philanthropy, it 
is in constant need of funds to carry on 
its unpretentious and unadvertised but 
important and far-reaching work. Just at 
this time, when interest in American com- 
merce on the seas and American seamen 
has been revived, we commend the work 
of the Society to the generosity of our 
readers. Contributions may be sent and 
further information received by addressing 
the New York Port Society, 46 Catharine 
Street, New York City. 


Presbyterians at Northfield 

It is said that the Presbytery of New 
York has taken Weston Hall at North- 
field, one of the largest buildings there, 
and proposes to reserve it for the use of 
the Presbytery during the next season. 
A special committee has been appointed 
to have charge of this movement, which 
comes near to a practical indorsement of 
the Northfield Conventions by the Pres- 
bytery. It is already announced that a 
large delegation from the Presbytery will 
attend the meetings. The work at North- 
field will gain additional importance be- 
fore the country and the world by this 
action. We presume that similar action 
by other denominations would be heartily 
welcomed. 


A Jewish Rabbi Honored by Presbyterians 
The University of St. Andrews in Scot- 
land, which we suppose represents as well 
as any other institution the religious life 
of Scotland, has recently honored itself by 
conferring the degree of LL.D. on Dr. 
Adler, the chief Rabbi. It is said that no 


Jew was ever before so honored in Scot- 
land. The day before the degree was 
conferred, Dr. Adler was preaching and 
lecturing to his own people in Glasgow, 
in their own synagogues. His Jewish 
friends are greatly elated at the honor 
which has been accorded to their great 
leader. Every instance of the breaking 
down of race prejudice in this and in 
every land is an occasion for profound 
rejoicing. We have recently had occa- 
sion to mention several such instances of 
fraternity and sympathy between Jews 
and Christians. Why should they not 
walk side by side as far as they go to- 
gether? 


The Bible Society in Japan 

The American Bible Society has _re- 
ceived a special report from the Rev. John 
R. Hykes on the Philippine Islands as a 
field for the work of the Society, which is 
of value to all interested in the questions 
now uppermost in the minds of American 
citizens. We have seen nowhere a clearer 
statement of the exact social and religious 
condition of these islands. Mr. Hykes 
says that the Roman Church has largely 
lost its hold on the people, because of the 
miserable character of many of the parish 
priests. He gives an interesting account 
of Aguinaldo, and says he found the in- 
surgent leader and those associated with 
him favorably disposed toward the United 
States and toward Protestant missions. 
He says that if the islands were to go back 
to Spain, nothing could be done; that it 
is doubtful whether much could be done 
if they became independent. In other 
words, the question of religious liberty 
seems to be largely dependent on Ameri- 
can occupation and influence. The Bible 
Society is getting all possible information 
in order that it may act wisely and effect- 
ually when the doors are opened and re- 
ligious liberty is assured. ‘The report of 
Mr. Hykes ought to be widely read. 


Note 

Those who have ever spent a summer at 
Chautauqua will share in the grief of his more 
intimate friends in the death of Lewis Miller, 
of Akron, Ohio, the President of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, and with Bishop Vincent, 
the founder of the Chautauqua movement, 
which owed its success scarcely less to Mr. 
Miller’s business sagacity and Christian con- 
secration than to the unique energy and genius 
of Dr. Vincent. 
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The Peace Congress 


Zo the Editors of The Outlook: 

The tide is beginning to turn, and the 
people of America are beginning to forget 
the things that are behind and to reach 
forward to those before. There is a 
chance—a fighting chance, the politicians 
would say—for permanent peace among 
the nations. The Czar’s conference comes 
nearer every day, and men see that some- 
thing must come of it. Anything is a 
gain. 

But we have reason to hope for more 
than “anything.” The Czar is right in 
saying that “the present moment ” is the 
fit time for a united effort for permanent 
peace. And it is interesting to see that 
the Pope, the oldest of the sovereigns 
whom the Czar addressed, and one of the 
most experienced, instantly recognized the 
opportunity. He did not think for a mo- 
ment that the circular was a mere cheese- 
paring proposal of economy. He said, 
“ This is a chance for a permanent tribu- 
nal,” or something to that effect. 

Some people say that the Czar is insin- 
cere. It is hard to say why he should 
have said one word, if he did not mean it. 
Insincere or not, he has spoken. He has 
opened the door—and the door will not 
shut. Twenty-six men of dignity and ex- 
perience, representing twenty-six nations 
which maintain embassies at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, will meet in one room, to 
consult on the “ maintenance of general 
peace.” It is intimated that our own 
Government proposes to send Mr. Charle- 
magne Tower, our new Minister to Rus- 
sia, as its special envoy. Mr. Reid’s 
name has been mentioned, and Mr. De- 
pew’s. The latter was one of the con- 
sulting committee in the preparation of 
the plan of the Bar Association. 

There has been no such assembly in 
nineteen hundred years—that is certain. 
Was there ever such an assembly before ? 
People have tried for it; William-Penn 
wrote about it; Henri 1V. was willing to 
fight for it; the Emperor of Russia has 
seeured it. Granting, what is probable 
enough, that the Conference can do noth- 
ing about torpedoes, or rapid-firing guns, 
or cruisers, it can consider—what it is 
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called for—“some united statement of 
the principles of right and justice, on 
which rest the security of States and the 
welfare of peoples.” 

There will be brought before it plans 


with which statesmen are familiar, and - 


new plans. Something will come out of 
them. ‘The simple plan of the New York 
Bar will commend itself to “ advanced ” 
thinkers. ‘The plan of the International 
Parliament is less simple, but, like that of 
the Bar Association, is wrought out in 
detail. Mr. Blaine’s plan, unanimously 
agreed upon by the Pan-American Con- 
gress, is a complete arrangement, if we 
mean to create a separate court for every 
difficulty. ‘The Emperor and Count Mur- 
ravieff say that for twenty years no im- 
portant treaty has been made which has 
not put forth the preservation of peace as 
the object of international policy. 
Epwarp E, HALE. 


Lend a Hand Office, 14 Bedford Street, 
Boston, February 16, 1899. 


The Cleveland Roberts Petition 


Zo the Editors of The Outlook : 

The comments on the above topic in 
The Outlook of February 4 appear to be 
considerably in error, owing to the writer 
not being in possession of all the facts. 
As I am the author of the petition, and 
have had close contact with the whole 
Mormon problem in Utah for the past six 
years, I may present the following facts: 

1. The comments compare the Mormon 
“ priesthood” to “a Dutch Synod or a 
Congregational Association.” But there is 
practically no likeness whatever between 
the “ priesthood ” and such bodies. The 
latter are in no sense political; the for- 
mer is chiefly so, though cloaked under a 
false “ religion.” ‘The Christian organi- 
zations never coerce votes; the “ priest- 
hood ” wields the Mormon vote almost at 
will, by sheer authority rather than by 
argument. The Christian bodies always 
uphold good government; the “ priest- 
hood ”’ says that itself ‘is the only legiti- 
mate power that has a right to rule on the 
earth, and that “by and by” no other 
power will be or bear rule; it has passed 
a universal rule forbidding Mormons to 
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enter politics without its own permission, 
and emphatically states that it has the 
right to dictate how Mormons shall vote, 
as well as how they shall act in every 
other relation of life. Roberts himself, 
as editor of the Salt Lake * Herald,” in 
October, 1895, said that such a rule as 
the above “ would place the control of the 
respective parties under the church offi- 
cials, and would give up political affairs 
entirely into their hands.” But now, 
having at last yielded his manhood to the 
priesthood under this rule, he is sent to 
Congress; while Mr. Thatcher, who was 
a candidate for the Senate but would not 
submit to this yoke, was expelled from 
his office as “ apostle,” and almost from 
the “Church” itself! The penalty for 
persistent disobedience of this “ priest- 
hood” is given as eternal damnation ; 
alike in voting as in other matters. As is 
easily seen from history, the system has 
always sought to seize the reins of govern- 
ment; never more so than to-day. It now 
holds them firmly throughout Utah, so 
that there is not a place which can be 
carried against its will except it be some 
little mining camp. It also holds the 
balance of power in Idaho, Wyoming, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, with strong 
colonies and similar prospects in Nevada 
and Colorado. Its tentacles have reached 
out even to Washington; it controlled 
there years ago sufficiently to secure State- 
hood over the protest of our ablest states- 
men and of the Christian sentiment of 
both the Territory and the Nation. The 
States and Territories which it controls as 
above have eleven members in Congress 
to-day, and this fact may have a very 
important bearing upon the seating of 
Roberts. The “priesthood” can turn 
the vote of any Mormon district whichever 
way it chooses, by arts unknown to the 
mass of the voters themselves if necessary, 
always preserving a seeming balance and 
freedom. Its special telegraph can in- 
struct every block “ teacher ” during the 
night preceding an election. If such facts 
as these do not constitute the “ priesthood ” 
a dangerous enemy of our Government, 
in its interest entirely subversive of the 
fundamental principles of the Government, 
such as the freedom of the ballot, it is 
difficult to see what could do so. If such 
is the case, any chief representative of it 
is traitorous to the Nation, and has ne 


he) 
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right to sit in her councils. The petition 
expressly stated this as the ground for 
its position—not the so-called religious 
character of the “ priesthood ” at all. 

2. The objection to the third reason of 
the petition is met by the facts, likewise. 
If Roberts is the forefront of an organized, 
or semi-organized, or even unorganized, 
defiance of the United States, what better 
reason could there be for denying him a 
seat? Would the Outlook writer take a 
bitter enemy of his home irto its very 
bosom and te a share in its councils?) On 
this point there can be no uncertainty, for 
Congress itself has established the prece- 
dent, and it is voiced by this item in the 
petition. (See reference under 6 below.) 

3. That “there is possible room for 
doubt ” as to Roberts’s practice of polyg- 
amy is not in accord with the facts. ‘The 
petition states that his crime is “ self- 
confessed ;” and such is the fact. His 
polygamy was a direct issue in the late 
campaign, and probably electedhim. ‘The 
Governor accused him. Heacknowledged 
the charge. His farcical explanation of 
“solemn obligation” acknowledges it 
anew. 

4. “Congress has no right to interfere 
with polygamy in a State,” is the gist of 
this okjection. Butisthisso? Congress 
had complete jurisdiction over polygamy 
in Utah as a Territory, up to January 
1, 1896. Upon solemn statements and 
pledges by the Mormon leaders that polyg- 
amy and priestly interference in politics 
had ceased forever, she was admitted in 
form to the sisterhood of States. But she 
was not then keeping, and has never since 
fulfilled, either of these conditions; nor 
have the leaders ever intended to do so. 
Having violated her part of the contract, 
by a universal principle of law, ours is 
not binding. Is the United States pusil- 
lanimously helpless in these premises ? 
Is the whole Nation become the tool of 
the adulterous Mormon hierarchy so soon ? 
South Carolina could not defy the Nation 
fifty years ago; can this handful of priests 
do it now—we who deliver other nations 
from priestly misrule? Must we pocket 


the insult, cower before her defiance, and 
meekly open the door to whatever defiant 
rvoué Utah may send ? 

For one, the writer has seen enough of 
her and of this mighty country not to be- 
heve any such doctrine. 


She has broken 
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her part of the contract ; Congress, which 
had power to admit her, certainly has 
power to state this fact, and to take any 
necessary action in view of it. ‘The Mor- 
mon leaders certainly need something to 
take the rebellious conceit cut of them. 
To deny the State all representation in 
Congress so long as these conditions ob- 
tain, and to pass a uniform marriage law, 
and put its enforcement in the hands of 
United States officers as before, are meas- 
ures which have been suggested. The 
very least Congress can do and maintain 
its self-respect is to deny any polygamist a 
seat, as the petition asks. The issue is 
new in American history, but it must be 
met with the same sterling qualities of con- 
science and unflinching patriotism which 
characterized the Fathers. Let not the 
awful blunder of giving Statehood be per- 
petuated by letting Utah’s defiance go 
unchallenged ! 

5. The point of the petition in regard 
to Roberts not being a citizen seems now 
to be ill taken. Subsequent light shows 
that probably the Enabling Act repealed 
the Edmunds Law in that particular. 

6. The Outlook is correct as to the 
right of Congress to deny Roberts even a 
temporary seat. ‘The original precedent 
of Congress was to admit all who brought 
certificates of election, until the Commit- 
tee on Elections could consider the case ; 
but after the Rebellion this was changed, 
and duly elected men were refused any 
seat at all. (See Congressional Record, 
1874, p. 3,818, and back references.) And 
this point is deserving of special emphasis 
in opposition to Senator Edmunds’s letter, 
which seems to have overlooked it. Con- 
gress can do and should do all that the 
petition asks, and for the reasons named. 
And in view of the possibilities of a spe- 
cial session, petitions should be rushed 
forward at once, and well backed by per- 
sonal letters. Address letters and petitions 
to your Representative for the ”ext Con- 
gress. N. 


Nationality in Our Navy 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

That our navy has deservedly won the 
attention and admiration of the country 
since it ‘came, saw, and overcame” so 
decisively and with swift despatch at 
Manila and at Santiago is unquestioned. 
What is the nationality of its personnel 
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to whom these brilliant achievements are 
due ? Must the foreign-trained man behind 
the gun bear off the honors, or is the 
markmanship of our navy a home product ? 

We sometimes hear it said that Ameri- 
cans in our navy are as few and far be- 
tween as in our merchant marine ; pre- 
sumably, those who assert this think what 
is true of one service is true of the other; 
but this does not follow. Our merchant 
marine has for many years fallen into 
decadence, while our navy has been char- 
acterized by a very active growth. Nor- 
way affords the best example that now 
comes to mind of the fact that the mer- 
chant service of a nation and its navy are 
not developed pari passu ; while its flag, 
next to that of Great Britain, is oftenest 
seen inthe ports of the world, its navy, to 
my knowledge, has no significant rank 
among the Powers, 

One would expect, from the cosmopoli- 
tan population of our country, to find 
many naturalized citizens in the ranks of 
its defenders, both in the army and in the 
navy, for so they have been in all periods 
of its history. ‘The Naval Reserves 
formed no inconsiderable complement of 
our navy’s strength during the late war, 
and would, in all probability, largely 
increase its percentage of citizenship. 

If any one doubts that ours is an 
American navy, or speaks disparagingly 
concerning its composition, let the follow- 
ing statistics enlighten him: There are 
about 1,500 officers in the navy, all of 
whom are citizens of the United States. 
The petty officers in the navy number 
6,429; of this number 63 per cent. are 
native-born, 88 per cent. are citizens of 
the United States, and of the remainder 
62 per cent. have declared their intentions 
to become citizens. Of the 14,351 men 
in the general service holding other 
ratings, 66 per cent. are native-born, 77 
per cent. are citizens, and of the remain- 
der 47 per cent. have declared their 
intentions to become citizens. Of the 
2,026 apprentices in the service, over 90 
per cent. are native-born. Of the whole 
number of men in the service, 65 per 
cent. are native-born, 80 per cent. are 
citizens ; of the remainder, 25 per cent. 
have declared their intentions to become 
citizens. 

Many of the men in the service have 
served continuously twenty to thirty years, 
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a..i some even longer. Scarcely any of 
the gun captains in the service during the 
war were foreigners. ae 


Mexi-Americans 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The letter under the above heading in 
your issue of January 7, p. 76, calls for a 
few comments. If “ H. G.” thinks that 
this Nation has done its whole duty, or any 
considerable part of it, to the Mexicans of 
New Mexico, I cannot agree with him. 
It is true that these people enjoy those 
very real and important advantages which 
result from living in the United States ; 
but it has never been recognized that they 
deserve anything more than this. The 
position, as I understand it, is this. We 
found a people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, ignorant and unskilled, poor ac- 
cording to our standards, but fairly com- 
fortable according to theirs. Most of us 
agree that it is good for such a people to 
come in contact with the progressive civili- 
zation of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to 
adopt it as their own. Few who have 
enjoyed that civilization would be content 
with less, and, moreover, those who oppose 
it are fighting against the inevitable. But 
this civilization can do two different things : 
it can assimilate, and it can exterminate 
or reduce to misery. Which is it doing 
in New Mexico? “H.G.” thinks it is 
successfully assimilating the Mexican pop- 
ulation, because many of those who hold 
political offices are of that race. Such 
evidence as this proves nothing. The 
only true assimilation must be social and 
economic ; and representation in legisla- 
tive or municipal halls, except as an 
expression of this, is largely a sham. 
What are the facts to-day? The Mexican 
people, as a class, are unskilled and un- 
fitted to compete with Anglo-Saxons. The 
common schools are of recent origin, and 
are yet very far from what they ought to 
be. Education has made very rapid 
progress of recent years, but this is due 
to the people of New Mexico, and not 
to the United States Government, which 
ought to have provided good educational 
facilities at the very beginning of our rule. 
But the common school, as it exists, does 
not afford the help which the people most 
need. 

These people, in the opinion of those 
who know them best, have hidden talents 
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which might be developed to their great 
advantage. Their ancestors, whether on 
the Aztec or Spanish side, were people of 
real ability in the manual arts, and even 
to this day many beautiful things are made 
far down in Mexico, away from the advan- 
tages of enlightened Anglo-Saxonism! 
We give these people, through the exist- 
ing schools, more of the veneer of civili- 
zation than of its substance, and in no 
way do we fit them to hold their own in 
the commercial struggle for existence. 
We owe it to them, not merely to aid the 
ordinary schools, but to establish every- 
where among them technical schools, 
wherein they may acquire skill in many 
kinds of work, and so fit themselves for 
the conditions which we force upon them. 

The policy of “ Every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost,” finds 
advocates who justify it by talk of indi- 
vidual freedom and political liberty. All 
good government should tend to make 
itself unnecessary, but the cry of “ pater- 
nalism ”’ should not deter us from doing 
our duty to those who are as children 
before us, whether in the private or national 
sense. 

Another very important way in which 
New Mexico might have been helped is 
by the construction of government irriga- 
tion works. It is well known that the 
erection of suitable works would immensely 
increase the area of irrigable, and conse- 
quently productive, land in this Territory ; 
and the expense, while great, would be 
amply repaid in the course of years by 
increased prosperity and population. Not 
only has such work not been undertaken, 
but the efforts of a private company to 
construct a reservoir on the Rio Grande 
have been obstructed on perfectly trivial 
grounds. Contrast with this the action of 
the British Government in Egypt, where 
irrigation works of great magnitude have 
been successfully built. 

So I say, if the United States Govern- 
ment cannot do better for the people of 
the newly acquired tropical lands than it 
has for the Mexicans of New Mexico, its 
mission in those countries is a doubtful 
one from the native point of view. But it 


can do very much better, and must. Only 
it must be remembered that the policy 
which opponents will decry as “ paternal- 
ism” is the very one which in the long 
run will make it possible for the new colo- 
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nies to become self-ruling; while by now 
granting them a sham independence, we 
shall only place them in a defenseless 
position before the guns of commercial 
and social competition. 
T. D. A. COCKERELL. 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 


Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ 25 seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its re- 
ceipt. Those whe finaexpected answers late in coming 
will, we hope, bear ix mind the impediments arising 
from the constant pressure of:many subjects upon our 
limited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer s name and address. 


Please inform me as to the following: 1. The 
most thorough and_ scholarly edition of 
Shakespeare published. 2. The best edition 
of Goethe. The best biography of Brown- 
ing. 4. The best edition of his poems, 2.e., 
the most scholarly, with notes, etc. 5. Please 
mention some good work on Browning’s 
poems—something corresponding to Dr. van 
Dyke’s book on Tennyson. Please give other 
valuable and helpful books on same. 6. The 
best edition of Dante. Please give in each 
case publishers and prices, and date of edition 
if yo G.. FI. 

There is Rolfe’s (Harpers), forty 
PP Bose at 60 cents each; W. Aldis 
Wright’s (Macmillan), nine volumes, at 
$3 each; and the Tempie edition (Mac- 
millan), twenty-three volumes, at 45 cents 
each. The new Variorum edition, by 
Furness (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1895), 
costs $50. 2. For his complete works in 
English take the edition in Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library (Little, Brown & Co., Boston), 
fourteen volumes, each $1.40. 3. Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s “ Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning”? (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston), two volumes, $3, 1891 ; also 
“The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett” (Harpers), 
two volumes, $5, 1899, and “ The Letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning”? (Macmil- 
lan), two volumes, $4, 1897. 4. The 
Camberwell edition (Crowell Company, 
Boston), twelve volumes, $9, 1899; Mac- 
millan’s edition, two volumes, each $3.50, 
1897. 5. H. Jones’s “ Robert Browning 
as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher ” 
(Macmillan), $2.25, 1891. Also Vida Scud- 
der’s “ Life of the Spirit in Modern Eng- 
lish Rag ot (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
$1.75, 1895,and Stedman’s * Victorian 
ee See also Edmund Gosse in the 
“Century,” 1881. 6. For all-round merit 
there is probably nothing superior to 
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Longfellow’s (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
three volumes, $4.50 and upwards. 


Kindly state the most generally accepted 
ssaehigcendn of the Gospel narrative in Mat- 
thew viii., 25-33; Mark v., 1-14; Luke viii., 
26-34. 2. What mental disease or condition 
was that indicated by the term “ possessed of 
devils”? 3. Is there any ground of compro 
mise between accepting the thrice-repeated 
narrative as a literal historical truth, and 
regarding it as a legend? 

BR. J:G. 


It is generally understood by Chris- 
tian readers that the man (or men, if there 
were two) was afflicted with mania, and 
that the mania was dispelled from him and 
seized upon the swine, but as to the cause 
of the phenomena opinions widely differ. 
2. ** Demoniacal possession, as it appears 
in the Gospels, is marked by the symptoms 
of brain and nervous diseases, insanity 
and epilepsy, and these only. It is always 
kept distinct from what we may regard as 
the diabolical possession of a soul that 
is abandoned to moral evil” (Adeney). 
3. The interpreter must take the maniac’s 
point of view, since humoring his fancies 
was probably the line which Jesus took to 
heal him. The colloquy of Jesus with 
the “devils” was a colloquy with the 
man who fancied himself a legion of 
them ; he may have suggested transferring 
them to the swine. Animals being sus- 
ceptible to panic terror, we may suppose 
that, when Jesus gave the word, the 
maniac did something which stampeded 
the part of the herd near him. These 
communicating their panic to the rest, and 
the rearmost crowding the foremost to- 
ward the precipice, all would successively 
plunge over. By such an evident rid- 
dance of his fancied tormentors a perma- 
nent cure of his madness might naturally 
be effected as described. 

I wish to refer to Mr. Ford’s paper, “ Frank- 
lin’s Religion,” in the February ‘* Century.’ 
Is he not in error in this statement: * But the 

Calvinistic faith of the Puritans maintained 
that the physical danger of either matricide or 
infanticide was as nothing compared with the 
spiritual risk of the babe dying unbaptized, 
and so convention decreed that’ both parent 
and offspring should be exposed without loss 
of time, rather than doom the little one to 
eternal hiemmiben” Such a doctrine is taught, 
] suppose, in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
was it held by the Puritans or Calvinists ? 

E. KK. D. 

Mr. Ford’s 
erroneous, 


statement is inexcusably 
No vestige of authority can 
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be cited for it from any representative 
Calvinist. The only distinction that Cal- 
vinism recognized among infants was that 
of the “elect”? and the * non-elect ’—a 
distinction with which baptism or the lack 
of it had nothing to do. It would be also 
unjust to impute to the Church of Rome 
any such doctrine as the “ eternal damna- 
tion ”’ of unbaptized infants. Individual 
opinions of that sort are on record, but 
the representative theologians held only 
this: that infants whose original sin has 
not been washed away in baptism are 
deprived of the beatific vision of God, 
while yet they are as happy as such a pri- 
vation permits them to be. 

May I ask you to help me by suggesting one 
or two of the best books, in keeping with the 
trend of modern thought. on the subjects I 
name: 1. Theology; a book on the general 
subject. How is Professor W. N. Clarke’s? 
(a) The Incarnation, (4) the Atonement, 
(c) the Trinity, (@) Inspiration, (e) Es- 
chatology. 2. A readable church history ; I 
have Fisher’s. 3. Evolution from a Christian 
standpoint. 4. Sociology, such as would help 
aminister. 5. Science: Astronomy, Geology, 
etc., popular without being technical, such as 
would give me illustrations for sermons. 
6. The best commentary for one of limited 
means. a ae oe 

1. We have commended Professor 
Clarke’s work as of the highest value. It 
gives adequate treatment to all the topics 
you name. 2. Try Allen’s “Outline of 
Christian History”? (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, 75 cents). 3. Le Conte’s * Evo- 
lution in Relation to Religious Thought ” 
(Appletons, New York, $1.50). 4. Ely’s 
* Social Aspects of Christianity ” (Crowell, 
New York, 90 cents) ; Abbott’s “ Chris- 
tianity and Social Problems ”’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York, $1.25) ; Hodge’s 
“Faith and Social Service” (T. Whit- 
taker, New York, $1.25). For sermon 
stuff in science, see *“ Dictionary of Sci- 
entific Illustrations” (Whittaker, New 
York, $2). For the two sciences named 
see Young’s “Lessons in Astronomy ” 
(Ginn, New York, $1.20), and Dana’s 
“ Geological Story Briefly Told ” (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, about $1). 
6. Instead of trying to find—what does 
not yet exist—a_ satisfactory Commen- 
tary on the entire Bible, the better way is 
to seek the really good ones at hand for 
single books, as Dillmann’s on Genesis. 

1. Will you kindly suggest some works 
which will help in the cultivation of the power 
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of public prayer? Besides Beecher’s, is there 
any other collection of sufficient dignity of 
language and exaltation of spirit to serve as 
models? 2. Ihave seen the statement that 
60,000 people are born into the world for every 
convert made to Christianity. Has it any 
foundation? 3. What are the works to rec: 
ommend to one who wishes to acquire a love 
of nature and an appreciation of her spiritual 
teachings? 4. Can you give some estimate of 
the relative value of the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching delivered since Beecher ? 
Cc. B. W. 

1. * Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preach- 
ers ’ (Armstrong & Son, New York, $1.50); 
Andrew Murray’s little books, “ The Min- 
istry of Intercession ” and “ With Christ 
in the School of Prayer” (The Revell 
Company, New York); Kidder’s * Helps 
to Prayer” (Eaton & Mains, New York, 
$3.50). 2. Having no time to verify the 
figures, we will assume their correctness. 
But they illustrate the frequent abuse of 
statistics. Nearly as many die as are 
born, a fact which disposes of the notion 
that the birth-rate hopelessly distances 
the rate of conversion. 3. Wordsworth’s 
Poems; Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s “ Bible 
Teachings in Nature” (Macmillan, New 
York, $1.50); “ The Spring of the Day, 
Discourses on the Religious Interpreta- 
tion of Nature” (by the same), and the 
* Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings,” with 
an introduction by Dr. Macmillan (T. 
Whittaker, New York, $1.50 and $2.50). 
4, The series is too numerous for us to 
undertake it. 

1. Kindly tell me if Hegel’s “Logic” is 
translated entire into English, and if so, where 
I can get it. 2. Also, where I can get the best 
translation of his * Philosophy of History.” 
3. Can you tell me if Schleiermacher’s ** Mono- 
logues” are translated into English, and who 
are the publishers? 4. I am reading the life 
of Christ, and have been using Edersheim, 
Neander, and Dr. Gilbert’s “ Student's Life.” 
None of these is satisfying tome. Can you 
tell me if there is a life of Christ, which upholds 
the negative side in regard to miracles, that is 
still reverent in spirit and does justice to the 
moral greatness of Jesus? Do the lives of 
Strauss, Weiss, or Beyschlag do this, or can 
you mention any others ? 

S. i. 'G. 

1. It has been translated by Professor 
Wallace, of Oxford, and is published by the 
Clarendon Press, whose New York house 
is Henry Frowde & Co. (14 shillings). 
2. Sibree’s translation (in Bohn’s Library) 
can be had of the Macmillan Company, 
New York ($1.50). 3. We have not been 
able to discover it. 4. Dr. James Free- 
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man Clarke’s “ Life and Times of Jesus 
as Related by Thomas Didymus ” is the 
book you want. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
$1.75.) 


I am reading Mr. Granville Ross Pike’s 
“ The Divine Drama,” with keen pleasure and 
rich profit. It is worthy of all the favorable 
comment The Outlook has givenit. Many of 
ag readers, as well as myself, I think, would 
ike to know something about Mr. Pike. 

N. M. 

Mr. Pike is a clergyman, at present (we 
think) without charge, residing in Chicago, 
and about forty-three years of age. He 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Hamilton College, took his theological 
course at Auburn Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), and has held pastorates in 
New York, South Dakota, and Illinois. 
His post-graduate course was taken in 
philosophy and sociology at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Previous to the publication of 
the book which has brought him deserved 
distinction, he had been an occasional 
contributor to the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
etc. As an Institute of Social Theology 
on the lines of the best modern thought, 
the “ Divine Drama,” published by the 
Macmillan Company (New York), deserves 
to be widely read as one of the more nota- 
ble books of last year, and a notable book 
for any year. 


“H. E. J.,” who in your issue of December 
31 asks your opinion as to the possibility of 
such a study of the “Divine Comedy” as 
would make it profitable at a weekly devo- 
tional meeting, might find aid in his undertak- 
ing in an essay on “ The Spiritual Sense of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia,” by Dr. William 
T. Harris, of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion (D. Appleton & Co., 1889). G.H 


Persons desirous to complete sets of the 
“ Missionary Herald,” and of the Annual Re- 
ports of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, can be put in corre- 
spondence with one who would be glad to 
donate certain back numbers, covering a long 
past period, by sending their addresses to Miss 
Adele Brown, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Bits of Fun 


Some families are so old they have become 
monotonous.— Detroit Journal. 
Author (after completing a new book): 
“ There, that will make me more immortal than 
ates jiouiae 
ever.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Giving Herself Away.— Mistress—Jane, I’ve 
mislaid the key of my escritoire. I wish you’d 
just fetch me that box of odd keys; I dare 
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say I can find one to openit. Jane—It’s no 
use, ma’am. There isn’t a key in the ’ouse 
as ’ll fit that desk —Puach. 


The Waterbury “ Republican” laughs at 
the New Haven paper which alludes pathetic- 
ally to a “fatal drowning accident.” This 
recalls the headline in an esteemed Hartford 
contemporary recently, which, with equal pa- 
thos, read “ Suicide His Last Act.” Very prob- 
able—Hartford Courant. 


J. H. McCarthy, the son of Justin McCarthy, 
who is lecturing in this country on Omar 
Khayyam, says that after a lecture in Brooklyn 
one of the hearers thanked him for his exposi- 
tion of the Persian poet’s work, and added: 
“T never before knew the difference between 
Omar Khayydm and Hunyadi Janos.” 

Miss Greene—You sing in the Wesley Street 
Church, don’t you? Miss Crochet—Yes. 
Miss Greene—Then you must know that gen- 
tleman over opposite. I have seen him going 
into the Wesley Street Church Sunday after 
Sunday. Miss Crochet—Oh, yes; he fills in 
the intermissions when the choir is not singing. 
He is the pastor.—Boston Transcript. 

Whoever is collecting examples of queer 
typographical errors is invited to record the 
fact that in the proof of the notice of the 
Episcopal church entertainment, sent in from 
the “ News” composition-room Monday night, 
the Second West Virginia Band was an- 
nounced as having on its programme “ Mozart’s 
Twelfth Massachusetts.” We are so military 
here now that no compositor could be expected 
to consider * Twelfth Mass” as meaning any- 
thing but “ Twelfth Massachusetts.”—Green- 
ville News. 

Having read to her pupils a description of 
the sinking of the Merrimac, the teacher some 
days later asked her pupils what the word 
“catamaran,” then used, meant. These are 
some of the answers: “A catamaran is a 
mounting lion.” ‘ The catamaran is a savage 
officer in the Fillipose Islands.” “A catama- 
ran carries clubs in a gof game.” “ The cata- 
maran is the place in Chicago where the Cat 
Show was held.” ‘ The catamaran was a con- 
vention hall prise.” ‘“*The catamaran is the 
proper name for a catboat and war ram to- 
gether like the Catadin.” ‘ Hobson obtained 
a catamaran from the Spanish officers which 
was all he had to eat."—Aansas City Star. 


The “ Club Woman” tells an amusing story 
of a party of women who recently visited 
Pike’s Peak. A youth, still in knee-breeches, 
although he wore a collar of extraordinary 
height and stiffness, was their guide, but his 
knowledge of the points of interest appeared 
to be slight. ‘* Every few minutes he stood up 
and shouted the names of certain boulders 
and streams. When we were nearly at the 
top, he called out: ‘On the right is the Lion’s 
Mouth!’ ‘ Why is it called the Lion’s Mouth?” 
asked a skeptical lady, who had pestered him 
with ‘whys’ all the way. ‘Aw, I dunno,’ 
said the lad, tired of being asked for informa- 
tion. ‘I was told to holler these names. I 
dunno why nothin’. It’s my job to holler, and 
so I holler.’ ” 

















For the Little People 


A 


Days and Nights 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


If days were only twice as long, 
*Twould be a splendid thing! 

’Cause, don’t you know, ’fore you’re gz7/e 

dressed, 

The breakfast-bell will ring ; 

And then it’s time to go to school ; 
And then run home at noon, 

And back to school; and four o’clock 
’Most always comes real soon ; 

And then you just begin to play, 
And then it’s time for tea ; 

And then, in such a /¢//e while, 
Your bedtime comes, you see! 


If nights were only twice as long, 
’T would be a splendid thing! 

‘Cause, don’t you know, when you're 

tucked up, 

Sometimes your mother’ll sing ; 

And first you lie and watch the stars, 
Or maybe there’s a moon ; 

And then you get all nice and warm 
And sleepy pretty soon ; 

And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes ; 
And then your mother’ll say, 

“ Have 1 a little boy that means 
To lie in bed all day ?” 


The American Flag 

Our flag is not the first flag raised on 
these shores. Columbus, when he landed, 
raised the flag of Spain, which was a 
quartered flag of red and white, two quar- 
tersof each, On the red fields or quarters 
were yellow castles ; on the white fields or 
quarters, red lions. Columbus had also a 
flag known as the flag of the expedition, 
just as our regiments to-day have a regi- 
mental flag. The expedition banner was 
white, on which was a green ctoss, with 
an F and Y for Ferdinand and Ysabel, 
the King and Queen of Spain. The next 
important flag that was raised on these 
shores was the flag of England. This flag 
is the St. George cross of red on a white 
field. In 1606 Scotland and England 
were united, and then the flag of Scotland — 
the St. Andrew’s cross of white on a blue 
field—was combined with the cross of St. 


George, and known as the King’s colors. 
The red cross of St. George on the white 
field is still the flag of England. This 
shows us that we inherited the red, white, 
and blue that we have put in our National 
flag. ‘The colonists, when they had been 
here some time, conceived the idea of being 
an independent people. Many of the colo- 
nists from England had come to this coun- 
try for religious freedom ; they hated the 
Catholics, and the cross in the English 
flag was an offense to some of them; so 
they cut the cross from the English flag 
in Salem, Mass., not in disloyalty to Eng- 
land, but asa protest against a sign which 
to them represented a creed or sect of 
religion that was offensive to them. ‘The 
authorities at the head of the colores 
were in great distress. ‘They could not 
approve the act, for that would bring pun- 
ishment from England ; they dared not con- 
demn it, lest the feeling might be deeper 
than they knew in the colonies, and then 
there would be trouble at home. So the 
King’s colors floated over the castle in 
Boston Harbor because it was the King’s, 
and the military companies in the colonies 
each chose their own color. 

The colonists soon learned that no no- 
tice was taken of the decision in regard to 
the flag, and they grew the more independ- 
ent. They had to fight their own battles 
and protect their homes at their own ex- 
pense, and they formed unions as early as 
1645. Not long after, war in England 
left that country without a king, and the 
colonies grew closer together. A few 
years later Massachusetts coined her own 
silver coins, on which appeared a pine-tree. 
This symbol was put on a red flag. The 
upper inner corner, called the field, was 
white. On this was the cross of St. 
George, with the pine-tree in the upper 
corner of the field. This, probably, was 
the first flag of the colonists. ‘The King 
was angry when he learned that Massa- 
chusetts had made coins, but was appeased 
when told the pine-tree was an oak. As 
the King had hidden in an oak-tree after 
a battle, he thought the selection was a 
tribute to him, an evidence of loyalty on 
the part of the colonists. Each colony 
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had a seal that was used on legal papers, 
and these seals are now on the State flags. 

Many of the flags of the separate colo- 
nies bore the word “ Liberty,” showing 
that ali the colonies were thinking of an 
independent government; but the mottoes 
and emblems differed. It is not known 
positively what flag led the soldiers at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. But a flag that 
all would recognize, that would mean the 
same thing to all the soldiers, became 
necessary. ‘There were thirteen colonies, 
and flags having thirteen stripes were com- 
mon, but the stripes varied in color; they 
were white and red, or white and yellow, 
or red and blue, or yellow and green. 
Whatever their colors, thirteen was the 
number of stripes. In 1775 the Conti- 
nental Congress was in session in Phila- 
delphia, and a flag for the use of the Con- 
tinental army and navy had to be devised. 
A committee was appointed to consult 
with General Washington. We must re- 
member that there were still many people 
in the colonies who were loyal to England, 
and who were at war to secure freedom, 
not from England, but from oppressive 
power, from oppressive governors sent out 
by England, who, as these people believed, 
exceeded their authority and did not gov- 
ern the colonies as England wished them 
governed. No flag would be acceptable 
to these people that did not recognize 
the authority of the mother country. 

The flag devised had thirteen alternate 
red and white stripes, representing the 
thirteen colonies. ‘The flag had in the 
upper corner a blue field on which were 
the red cross of St. George, and the white 
of St. Andrew. ‘This flag represented the 
sentiment and ideals of the colonists—a 
just, representative government under Eng- 
lish rule. This flag was not long-lived. 
On July 2, 1776, the American Congress 
declared the right of the colonists to be 
free and independent. On July 4 the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, 
but the new country was without a _ repre- 
sentative flag until June, 1777. Then 
Congress declared the National flag to be 
thirteen stripes, seven red and six white, 
as in the colonists’ flag, with thirteen 
white stars on a blue field. This flag, it 
is said, was made under Washington’s di- 
rections in a house in Philadelphia which 
is still pointed out as the birthplace of the 
National flag. It is a two-story, dormer- 
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window house, having a store-front on the 
first floor. At that time it was an uphol- 
sterer’s store, and the flag was made by 
the widow who conducted the business. 
Not far away is the grave of Benjamin 
Franklin, who did so much for his country, 
and who helped to decide on its flag. 
This flag of stars and stripes was dis- 
played on the public buildings and on the 
American vessels. A new country had 
been born, a new government, a new peo- 
ple, a new flag—the American. When 
Vermont and Kentucky were admitted to 
the United States, two stripes and two 
stars were added. When Illinois was ad- 
mitted, in 1818, there were twenty States 
in the Union, and then the people realized 
that the vast country would divide into 
States, and the flag, if enlarged as each 
State entered, would lose its beauty and be- 
come cumbersome. In April, 1818, Con- 
gress passed a law that the National flag 
should be thirteen horizontal stripes, alter- 
nate red and white, with twenty stars, white 
on a blue field, and that every new State 
admitted should be represented by an 
additional star on the union of the flag. 
Now there are forty-five stars. There are 
other laws governing the flag. A_ gar- 
rison flag is thirty-six by twenty feet. 
This is the official flag at all army posts. 
The President of the United States has 
a flag—red, with a blue star, having the 
coat-of-arms surrounded by white stars. 
This flag flies when the President is 
aboard a vessel. The ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment has a flag—red and white vertical 
stripes, with a white field on which is an 
eagle with outspread wings, about which 
thirteen stars are arched. ‘The Union Jack 
is the union of the National flag, white 
stars on a blue field. Yachts have a 
flag, or ensign, which identifies them as 
American. Flags are a language, the real 
language of nations. ‘They express the 
nations’ strength, character, and _ ideals. 
They protect the citizens who claim pro- 
tection anywhere among civilized people. 
The flag represents home, family, all 
that the people love, and a true man will 
die to protect his country’s flag. In bat- 
tle men rally about the flag that represents 
their country, that tells them of their coun- 
try. When soldiers are discouraged, they 
have been cheered and strengthened in 
the midst of losing battles by the sight of 
their nation’s flag. ‘To us it means liberty, 
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home, country, protection. We love and 
respect it, and the anniversary of its birth, 
June 14, may yet be a National holiday, 
recognized by the people. In many schools 
special exercises are given on this day. 
The flag is saluted night and morning by 
the soldiers in camp, by the sailors on 
war-ships. 

In the harbor of New York is an island 
used as an army post, where the Com- 
mander of the East has his headquarters. 
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Here and at all army posts it is the cus- 
tom to fire a sunset gun and dip the flag. 
When that gun is fired, it echoes over the 
cities near and on this harbor; the people 
know, when they hear it, that the National 
flag is being saluted, and it is not an un- 
common thing to see small boys remove 
their hats as the boom sounds over the 
water. 

To respect and honor the flag is to 
honor one’s home. 
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The Ever-Present Problem 

The domestic servant problem has been 
approached from another standpoint. A 
college girl who needed money to complete 
her course decided that domestic service 
was the field of employment that offered 
the best financial return. She made ap- 
plication and was engaged as waitress and 
chambermaid in a family employing a cook 
and a nurse; later she substituted as a cook 
for a few days, and liked the work so much 
better in the kitchen than upstairs that 
she offered her services for that position, 
and kept it for several months. ‘The first 
discovery she made as a servant was that 
the bed and belongings of the servants’ 
room were all that they ought not to be— 
the bed hard and uncomfortable; the 
bedstead fell in the night. The second 
discovery was that the work was so hard 
that the mere opportunity to lie down 
made sleep possible. The tools given for 
work, brooms, brushes, cloths, were not 
adapted to the work. ‘The broom was so 
heavy that the mere carrying cf it was 
tiresome; to use it meant complete ex- 
haustion. When in a cook’s position, 
this college girl discovered that neither 
kitchen nor dining room had been planned 
with a view to the convenience of doing 
the necessary work. Closets were at 
inconvenient places, and the distances 
between the range and the tables and 
kitchen closets greatly added to the work 
of the cook. The meals were planned 


without regard to the routine work of the 
kitchen, roasts being ordered on baking- 
days and boiled dinners on ironing-days. 
This, the college girl decided, was due 
wholly to the entire ignorance of the mis- 
tress as to the work that must be done 


to carry out her own instructions. Six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day represented 
a day’s work when the mistress enter- 
tained. She required just as much service 
after these extra demands on time and 
strength. To quote: “If Thoreau is 
right in calling the kitchen the heart, the 
left ventricle, the very vital part of the 
house, surely some careful consideration 
must go into its management. If the 
mistress of the house has other work that 
she thinks is of greater importance, then 
she must put a woman of brains in charge 
of it, give her a free hand, and judge her 
work by its results.” 

“ First get your woman of brains,” will 
be the comment, logical and imperative, 
of all readers. 

There is no question tle* the domes- 
tic servant problem is the most serious 
problem we face. It combines all other 
problems in housekeeping. Economy, 
sanitation, nutrition, hygiene, nerves, 
manners, morals, are all part of it. Its 
solution is for the mistress, never the 
maid. 

Doubtless women’s usually false ideas 
of economy are responsible for much cf 
the discomfort and dissatisfaction of the 
maids. A comfortable room, -bed, and 
leisure at some part of the day are the 
absolute right of every servant, whether 
she be the only servant or one of many. 
There should be also a kitchen that can 
be kept in order easily; with closets and 
tables so arranged and placed as to re- 
duce labor to a minimum, and every labor- 
saving device that will enable an intelli- 
gent servant to accomplish her work in 
the least time. This means that the mis- 
tress should, like the manufacturer, watch 
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the market, and add to her plant all that 
aids economy of exertion. 

Doubtless the reply of the proprietor 
of a house-furnishing store, when he was 
asked for a knife-cleaning machine, “* My 
customers never interest themselves in 
those patented things for the kitchen. 
They keep so many servants that they 
have no use for labor-saving devices,” 
might, so far as lack of interest goes, 
apply to many who keep but one servant. 

A progressive housekeeper, who was 
anxious to run her house with the great- 
est economy of effort, discovered that a 
mangle reduced the work on laundry-days 
several hours. She considered that twenty 
dollars that brought such results was a 
good investment, and now she does not 
dread the summer because of the increased 
laundry-work. ‘The winter demonstrated 
its value. A dish-washer that gave the 
one maid her evenings, because dinner and 
breakfast dishes could be washed together 
and did not need drying, has brought a 
new life into that kitchen, and guests are 
not inflictions. Carpet-sweepers are an 
absolute necessity in these days of heavy 
rugs. Washing-machines would be _ if 
their value could be demonstrated. A 
hose from the faucet to the machine makes 
even a stupid girl friendly to their use. 
Most servants object to filling and empty- 
ing them. Zinc-covered tables, hardwood 
or painted floors, gas ranges, glass doors 
to closets, and open plumbing, are the 
common belongings of most housekeepers 
to-day, and the best friends of cleanliness. 

The statement is made that maids will 
not use the devices that aid labor-saving. 
What would a manufacturer who put ina 
plant to produce better results do with the 
workmen who refused to use it? It is 
just this that makes the domestic servant 
problem. The servant so stupid as not to 
see the advantage of saving her strength 
and time is a mere machine, subject to the 
disarrangement of a machine, and incapa- 
ble of meeting emergencies. Emergencies 
are the daily experiences of every house- 
keeper, and on brains, upstairs and down, 
in parlor and kitchen, depend the ques- 
tion whether such emergencies become 
incidents or disasters. 

The successful mistress of a household 
combines the highest attributes of execu 
tive ability. She isa financier, a chemist, 
an artist, a diplomat, a -social leader, a 
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philanthropist, an altruist, a lawyer, a 
logician, above all a lover. She is never 
too tired, too absorbed, to give her sym- 
pathy, her love, in response to every 
demand made upon it. 


Plum Pudding 


The author of “ Foods and Feeding,” 
Dr. Thompson, has given to the “St. 
James’s Gazette,” of London, the following 
recipe for plum pudding : 

1 lb. raisins—stoned ; 1 Ib. currants—washed 
and dried; 6 oz. candied peel (mixed) cut in 
small pieces; 1 lb. suet—chopped as fine as 
possible; % lb. bread-crumbs—fine; % lb. 
sugar; a pinch of salt; six or eight eggs (about 
nine eggs make a pound); a full wineglass of 
——: a little grated nutmeg; a little milk. 

To be tied up tightly in a cloth or basin and 
boiled for six hours. It may be long kept 
hanging in adry place, and is by some regarded 
as improved thereby. 

The dietist says that the plum pudding 
contains proteids, represented in the eggs ; 
hydro-carbons, in the suet ; carbo-hydrates, 
in the candied peel. In answer to the 
question whether, weight for weight, plum 
pudding was the equivalent of beefsteak, 
he replied that such parallels could not 
be drawn, but a fatty steak and plum pud- 
ding were pretty evenly balanced in food 
values. In the interview Dr. Thompson 
said : 

The stomach’s the thing. Variety is the 
law of nature, and therefore, when a man 
wants to be dieted, you examine him well, you 
find out what his pursuits are, what recreation 
he takes, and you ask him for his own experi- 
ence, and then you can make a dietary for 
him. But there are no universal laws of diet. 
I have often said, and I repeat it, “I don’t 
know a wholesome dish, and I don’t know 
any unwholesome dish.” There is nothing of 
which you can | that it suits everybody, 
and hence the old proverb, “What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 


A New Magazine 


The mothers who have children inter- 
ested in birds, or who wish to arouse an 
interest in birds, will be glad to know that 
a bi-monthly magazine has been estab- 
lished by the Macmillan Company (New 
York), entitled “ Bird Lore,” edited by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman. It is in no sense a 
children’s magazine, but it promises to 
present the subject of birds most intelli- 
gently to the family. It would make a 
good “ reader” for schools. ‘“ Bird Lore ” 
is the organ of the Audubon Societies. 
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